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EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN LATIN AMERICA! 


By Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS 


[* THE Latin-American countries almost every 
educational opportunity is, theoretically, open 
to women; and yet very few women well-trained 
intellectually are to be found in the lands to the 
south of the Rio Grande. This discrepancy be- 
tween apparent possibility and actual conditions is 
to be explained chiefly by conservatism, which has, 
in general, expressed itself in opposition to higher 
education of women; and this has, in some countries, 
resulted in the lack of university-preparatory schools 
admitting girls. The want of such schools, which 
prevents progressive sefioritas from realizing at home 
their educational ambitions, is only one of the many 
evil fruits of the theology-bern restrictions placed 
upon women in Latin America. 

The sphere of the middle- or upper-class Latin- 
American woman is still usually bounded by the 
cramping walls of the unscientifically-managed 
home. In this twentieth century she is yet regarded 
primarily as a sex creature annexed to man and 
existing for his pleasure and convenience. Her 
true end and destiny is marriage and the bearing 
and rearing of children. Even now, few New- 
World women of Latin race dream of, or desire, an 
independent career. 

Women of the lower class, generally of Negro or 
aboriginal blood, are, as far as public opinion is 
concerned, quite free to come and go as they please 
and to earn much of the living for their children, 
which they often do as best they can. But they, 
like their men-folk, are usually illiterate, or, at best, 
possess only the elements of education. Hence, 
they may be dismissed from consideration in the 
present discussion. 

Kducational progress is, however, going on in 
practically all of the Latin-American countries, and, 
in some, revolutionary changes are being made, 


1 This article is based upon information resulting from a 
survey made for the A. A. U. W. in 1926-27 by the author, 
in the interest of securing better candidates for the Latin- 
American Fellowship. 


which are for the benefit of both sexes. Further- 
more, in certain countries the educational situation 
has long been much better than in others. Argen- 
tina and Chile, for example, in school development, 
as in general progress, are vastly in advance of 
Haiti and Honduras. 

All of the republics have public school systems. 
From two to seven or eight years—depending upon 
the country—are given to primary, or elementary, 
work; and the secondary schools offer three to six 
years more of training, the longer course for ad- 
vanced students being found where the shorter time 
is given to primary work. Usually, if not always, 
boys and girls may attend the same classes in the 
lower grades, but coeducation in secondary work is 
quite the exception, though it is growing less rare. 

In the more advanced republies, secondary schools 
exist for girls as well as for boys; but in some of these 
countries—notably, Argentina—there is a tendency 
to make the normal schools, open to those who have 
completed elementary work, supplement the second- 
ary institutions, of which there is an inadequate 
supply. The normals, which are very numerous, 
are often the only educational choice for girls having 
ambitions beyond grade work, and the result is a 
serious waste of precious time in the acquisition of 
technical knowledge in which many girls are not 
interested, and in the certification of large numbers 
of them who have no desire to teach. 

In Colombia, the most backward of the twenty 
countries, as regards the education of women, there 
is no secondary school training for girls. ‘This is 
due to the dominating influence in public affairs 
of the very conservative Roman Church. No 
secondary schools for girls have been founded by 
the government, and to send the girls to the boys’ 
schools would be looked upon as a major scandal. 
There are, however, faint, but growing, signs that 
this injustice to Colombian women will not long 
continue. 

In some of the other countries, as Ecuador, Brazil 
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and Venezuela, girls have been recently admitted to 
certain public secondary schools previously en- 
rolling only boys. This means not only more or 
better opportunities for girls to gain free education 
bevond the elementary years, but also a chance to 
prepare for professional-school or university work. 
Some secondary institutions have experimented 
with coeducation and, apparently, failed. Others 
have sueeeeded surprisingly well. An example of 
the former is Havana Institute, which enrolls about 
lor a time, an officer of 
the school informed the writer, boys and girls re- 


three thousand students. 


cited together and took the same examinations: but 
conditions became very bad through the dominance 
of the sex interest. Coy glances and sentimental 
Miussives arrested academic progress; and at examina- 
tion time the sevoritas wept copiously over the diffi- 
cult questions, evidently with demoralizing effect 
upon men teachers more emotional than efficient. 
As a result, the girls were grouped into separate 
classes and given different, and presumably easier, 
examinations. All concerned are happy under the 
new order, and the lachrymose sefior/tas seem quite 
unaware of the harm done to the woman movement 
in Cuba. 

In the Dominican Republic exists a situation most 
pleasing by contrast. Until about five or six years 
ago boys and girls were in separate secondary schools. 
Then, on one fateful day, a sweeping change was 
made. <A large group of high school boys, for rea- 
sons best known to the psychologist of adolescence, 
gathered outside of the girls’ high school of Santo 
Domingo and, in defiance of the school authorities, 
persisted in annoying the girls until the police were 
called and escorted them away. 

“That settles it,” said the educational authorities, 
“we'll put them all together.” 

They did. All public education in the country is 
coeducation; and the results have been ideal, aceord- 
ing to the views of those in a position to know. 
When the writer, quite unannounced in advance, 
visited the oldest secondary school in the capital, 
no hint of sex-self-consciousness was apparent in 
any of the classes; the students were alert and at- 
tentive to the duties at hand, and the order was 
perfect. The girls occupied the front rows of seats, 
the boys the rear ones. The former are better 
students than the latter, one of the men asserted, 
and by their presence stimulate the boys to greater 
effort; while the fact that the girls excel them forces 
the boys to respect the girls. Everybody likewise 
seems happy under ths arrangement. 

The explanation of the contrasting results of the 


two experiments seems to lie in the character of the 
school authorities in charge when the changes were 
introduced. In Cuba, general demoralization ap- 
pears to have existed in the secondary institutions, 
due to weakness and inefficiency of school officials, 
and strikes among the boys were almost epidemic. 
Sex-self-consciousness developed annoyingly — be- 
cause it was permitted to do so. In the Dominican 
tepublic, on the contrary, when the crisis came, 
public education was in charge of a man of force 
and wisdom, a. real educator, Senor Julio Ortega, 
who had been trained in Ohio State University and 
had seen boys and girls study together in American 
secondary schools. He was largely responsible for 
the change to coeducation in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and for the proper reaction of the teachers to the 
problems which may have arisen from it. 

In all of the Latin-American countries exist pri- 
vate schools for boys and girls, some of them under 
secular control, others administered by Roman 
Catholie orders or Protestant missionaries. The 
nuns have much of the responsibility for education 
of girls in a number of the republics, perhaps most 
so in Peru and Colombia, and their work is recog- 
nized by the government; but the instruction, year 
for year, in the nuns’ schools is unquestionably 
inferior to that enjoyed by the boys in the institu- 
tions conducted by the Jesuits, Christian Brothers, 
or other orders. In general, the convent schools 
for girls in Latin America offer not more than five to 
seven years of work, only part of it given to book- 
learning, for sewing, music, painting, and fancy- 
work receive much attention. 

The Protestant mission schools for girls, on the 

other hand, are equal to the Catholic institutions 
for boys in equipment and training of teachers, and 
often do work quite superior to that of the public 
schools. In numerous instances, the most advanced 
school work in a community is done by Protestant 
missionaries, who at times are looked to by public 
education officials for counsel and inspiration. In- 
deed the highest school actually admitting girls in 
the whole land of Colombia is the Presbyterian 
Colegio Americano at Barranquilla, which offers 
eleven years of work after the kindergarten. The 
writer knows of no other Colombian school open to 
girls, giving more than seven years of instruction. 
The Colegio Americano has had a long, honored 
vareer. Children of the best families, all of whom 
are Roman Catholics, attend it, and a graduate, 
whose father is a national senator, has for several 
years been a member of the faculty. 

The courses of study of the secondary and prepara- 
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tory schools differ from those of the United States in 
that, as a whole, they give less attention to labora- 
tory science, history, Latin, and the national 
language and literature, than the American high 
schools, but include a smattering of what in the 
United States is thought of as college subjects, such 
as philosophy, psychology and logic. The work of 
the girls differs little from that of the boys except 
that in a few schools they are given instruction in 
domestic science, which is being introduced into the 
public secondary institutions partly due to the influ- 
ence of the American schools in those southern 
lands. 

As compared with the United States, a very small 
fraction of the secondary school students of Latin 
America are girls. Here, they form slightly more 
than half of the total; there, on the average, perhaps 
not more than a tenth; and it is probable that in no 
Latin-American country is there more than one 
girl engaged in secondary school work to every 
four boys. 

Instead of entering secondary institutions, many 
girls, upon finishing the primary grades, enroll in the 
normal schools for elementary teachers, as already 
stated; or take business or domestic science courses, 
training in the industrial arts, or other vocational 
work. Not many institutions for such instruction 
exist, but the ones which have been established are 
high class. Among the best are the Escuela Pro- 
fesional y del Hogar, of Buenos Aires, headed by 
Sefiora Pandolfini, a charming woman of great 
ability, the Corregidora and the Gabriela Mistral 
schools of Mexico City, and the Escuela del Hogar 
of Havana. The first three give instruction in 
domestic science, and also in such subjects as tailor- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, china- 
painting, toy-making, bookbinding and business 
branches. The school in Buenos Aires, which has 
adequate land for the purpose, also offers courses in 
agriculture. A less extensive range of subjects is 
taken up in the Escuela del Hogar of Havana, which, 
as the name indicates, is a school of the home; but 
a more detailed scientific training for home-making 
and motherhood appears to be secured here than 
elsewhere in Latin America. In addition to the 
usual domestic science courses, for instance, there is 
instruction in the care of new-born infants, and also 
in child psychology. 

No institutions really corresponding to the A. B.- 
granting college of the United States exist in Latin 
America, where the educational systems, as a whole, 
are based upon those of continental Europe. Un- 
fortunately, however, some American educators are 


not aware of this, and, in consequence, make serious 
errors in ranking Latin Americans who come here to 
study. The misunderstanding is not surprising in 
view of certain facts: almost every secondary or 
preparatory school in Latin America confers a 
bachelor’s degree upon its graduates; a smattering 
(nociones) of certain subjects, regarded in the United 
States as belonging to the college course, are, as 
before stated, included in the programs of such 
schools; and the very general term colegio—often 
applied to secondary schools—is usually translated 
“‘college’”’ even by American mission school teachers 
who should know better and who thereby encourage 
under-valuation of their own college training. 

After visiting large numbers of the type of Latin- 
American school under consideration, the writer 
very seriously questions whether even the best of 
them is, as regards the education given—perhaps one 
should say the quantity of education represented by 
the diploma—superior to the finest high schools of 
the United States; and the poorest are poor indeed, 
in some cases their degrees having perhaps less edu- 
cational value than an American eighth-grade 
diploma. 

A few colleges of the American type are likely, 
however, soon to develop in the countries beyond 
the Rio Grande, through the influence of the Protes- 
tant mission schools. Some of the oldest and best 
of these schools, such as Collegio Mackenzie and 
Collegio Bennett of Brazil and Colegio Santiago of 
Chile, plan to add junior college work as soon as 
money is available, and a few of them aspire to 
become full-fledged colleges. Since girls are ad- 
mitted to most, if not all, of the schools planning the 
changes referred to, realization of these plans will 
mean a marked improvement in educational oppor- 
tunities for women in Latin America. 

Nearly all of the Latin-American countries have 
one or more universities, but in a few countries there 
are only professional schools. To both classes of 
institutions women are admitted if they are educa- 
tionally qualified—have completed preparatory or 
normal school. Some of the universities include 
courses in the humanities—usually to train for 
secondary school teaching—as well as in more techni- 
eal professional work. In Chile, Argentina, Peru, 
Mexico and Cuba such courses are found. The 
pedagogical training in Argentina and Chile re- 
quires four years of study, and is of high quality, 
but more limited in scope than the average American 
college course. Chile, unlike the other four coun- 
tries referred to, confers no doctor’s degree in the 
humanities. But the degrees from these other 
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countries are by no means equal in value, for the 
quantity as well as the quality of work represented 
varies greatly. In Cuba, a total of nine years of 
formal schooling is required for the bachelor’s 
degree, the prerequisite for university matriculation; 
in Argentina, eleven years are necessary; in Mexico 
and Peru, twelve. Nevertheless, the University 
of Havana grants the degree of philosophy and let- 
ters after three years of study, while the Peruvian 
universities and the National University of Mexico 

where the doctor’s degree exists as yet only in 
theory —require for it four years of work, and Ar- 
gentina, five. 

Argentina unquestionably gives not only the most 
advanced instruction in the humanities to be found in 
Latin America, but also the best quality of work, 
taken as a whole. The writer was particularly 
impressed with the training in history, as to which 
she was best qualified to judge. The Institute for 
Historical Investigation of the University of Buenos 
Aires apparently deserves to rank with the best of 
such faculties in the New World. Young women 
were enrolled in the seminar classes of the director, 
Professor Ravignani, a profound scholar and noted 
historian. 

In the humanities departments of practically all 
of the universities having such departments women 
are enrolled; and also in some of the professional 
classes except in Colombia, where there are no 
women in the higher institutions of learning, for the 
simple reason that there are no schools to prepare 
them for such higher institutions. In some of the 
countries one finds women studying and working at 
professions which would appear rather adventurous 
even to their more favored Anglo-American sisters. 
Not only do the “gentle sex’ take up pedagogy, 
dentistry, obstetrics, nursing—only recently become 
‘medicine, law, and 
architecture, but in some republics they go in for 
pharmacy and engineering. 


a science in Latin America 
In Chile and Peru, in 
particular, flourish “lady pharmacists,’’ some serv- 
ing as prescription clerks, a very few set up in busi- 
ness for themselves. Brazil, meanwhile, appears 
to be the home of the pioneer woman engineer in 
these lands of the South. The willingness to take 
the stiff course of five or six years necessary for the 
degree of engineer proves a fine sturdiness of charac- 
ter in these Prazilian women. 

Mackenzie College perhaps gives the best training 
in the field to be had in the country, and women 
profit by it. Mr. C. T. Stewart, dean of the school, 


aided and vigorously abetted by his charming and 
intelligent Swiss-Brazilian wife, offers abundant 


encouragement and sympathy to the young women 
who wish to study this ‘‘masculine” subject. And 
these women students have use for all of the aid and 
comfort available, for they must face the dark 
frowns of the conventional and conservative, es- 
pecially of their own sex. 

At least two women were studying civil engineer- 
ing at Mackenzie in 1926, one still being busy in the 
well-equipped shops, while the other was ready for 
field work. 

“We will supply her with a chaperon,”’ said Dean 
Stewart firmly, ‘and she will go out with the men 
students and have exactly the same field-training 
as they.” 

In Rio de Janeiro the writer met a modest, almost 
shy, young woman of slight figure, Dona Maria 
Isther Correi’ Ramalho, one of the two women 
engineers employed by the city. She was trained 
in the polytechnic school of the capital, and had a 
reputation for great conscientiousness and efficiency 
in the execution of duty. 

As compared with the United States, very few 
extra-curricular activities exist in connection with 
the Latin-American universities, and, in these, the 
women students usually take no share. The women, 
who are but a small fraction of the whole student 
body—perhaps not more than one-thirtieth to one- 
fortieth, on an average—remain apart from the men, 
as a rule unorganized. 

It should be recalled that the education of Latin- 
American women is not limited to their own coun- 
tries. If so, they would fare less well than they do. 
A fair number of them go to Europe or the United 
States to study—usually in the convent schools, 
which are generally superior to those at home, but 
also in the colleges and universities. 

Argentine students, especially the women, go to 
the Latin countries of Europe, but from the other 
countries, notably Chile and Peru, most of the 
women who study abroad probably go to the United 
States. In these facts doubtless is the chief explana- 
tion of the greater degree of friendliness and under- 
standing found in the attitudes of the last two named 
toward the United States despite the Tacna and 
Arica question and its complexities—than is shown 
by Argentina. 

Latin- 
American students often make a very poor showing 
in the schools of the United States. But it should 
not be assumed that, because of this, they will 
prove failures according to home standards, or that 
they will not perform valuable service in their own 
countries by aid of their American training. It 


As compared with our own nationals, 
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should be remembered—with sympathy, not con- 
descension—that many of the Latin-American so- 
called ‘‘republies” are very backward, and that, in 
view of this fact, talents and training which would 
be of little value in the United States may aid 
greatly at home. How much one can help depends 
upon where one must begin. 

The subsequent records of three Latin-American 
women who studied in the United States will per- 
haps make this point more clear. One of them 
held the A. A. U. W. Latin-American Fellowship 
and was considered a failure; but in her own country 
she is now, by means of the training made possible 
by the A. A. U. W., performing a pioneer work of 
great service, unique in South America. The second 
senorita, who played around Columbia University 
for some years, is now one of the leading normal 
school teachers in her home land. The third, who 
“almost”? completed the work for a Ph. D. degree 
in the United States, is the leading woman “‘intellec- 


tual” in her own country. She is an educator, 
organizer, lecturer and writer, and a source of pride 
and encouragement to her less-favored country- 
women. In the United States there are hundreds 
of women of greater ability and achievement than 
she; but at home she is unique. 


It is partly a question of frogs and puddles; partly 
of the kind of service most needed. 


For the backwardness of Latin America the women 
of that region are not to blame; and they can best 
be helped by education. Therefore, the American 
Association of University Women builded well when 
it founded the Latin-American Fellowship. Genu- 
ine service has been rendered through this stipend 
in the past, and much more should be possible in 
the coming years, since the Fellowships Committee 
will henceforth be able to get in touch with Latin- 
American women of lofty ideals and the best train- 
ing obtainable in their countries. 


THE PROFESSION OF MEDICINE AND WOMEN’S OPPORTUNITY 
IN THIS FIELD 


By Dr. Martua Tracy 


RECENT article in the Century Magazine! 

discussed in a non-controversial fashion the 
activities of women in medicine, touching briefly 
upon the problems faced and victories achieved by 
women who have been pioneers in this field. 

The paper leaves the reader with the impression 
that here, as in other of our modern world’s affairs, 
women are taking an increasingly active part, but 
gives to the uninitiated little accurate information 
as to the present demand for the services of women 
physicians, nor data as to the specific opportunities 
for study, or the concrete difficulties to be encoun- 
tered and overcome by the aspiring student. 

An experience of nearly twenty years on the 
Faculty of the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, and the resulting contact with the officers 
of other medical schools, and with institutions and 
communities asking in increasing numbers for well- 
qualified women physicians, suggests to me that a 
discussion of some of the practical issues involved 
may be timely. 

The subject is no longer to be dealt with as an 
issue in a feminist program. ‘Today one need not 
hark back to the struggle of the pioneer women who 
demonstrated against great odds the capacity of 


‘The Woman Physician,’’ Rollin Lynde Hartt, The 
Century Magazine, July 1927. 


their sex for useful service in medical practice, as 
in other professional and business fields. The 
open door is on every hand. 

It has nevertheless become increasingly evident 
to me that in a number of universities little en- 
couragement is given to the woman student who 
seeks information and guidance regarding oppor- 
tunities for her in the medical profession. 

The difficulties are stressed and the bright future 
for her, if she is able and earnest, is minimized or 
denied. Little interest and resulting ignorance 
on the part of student advisers is probably account- 
able for the lack of accurate information which I 
find so frequently prevailing. It is my hope to 
contribute some useful data to correct the false 
impressions which have here and there been created. 

The profession of medicine offers today oppor- 
tunities of widening scope to the woman whose 
interest lies in this direction. The steady accumula- 
tion of scientific facts which have a bearing directly 
or indirectly upon the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease and the maintenance of health, has so en- 
larged the field included under this heading, that 
subdivision into special techniques and reasonably 
limited areas of activity has inevitably resulted. 

No longer does the holder of the medical degree 
find her work necessarily limited to service as a 
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“general practitioner” at the bedside of the sick, 
though this will, I believe, continue to be her most 
useful field. She may, today, find opportunity in a 
diagnostic or research laboratory; in preventive work 
as expressed in the various state and municipal 
clinics, for maternal and infant care, for control of 
tuberculosis, for venereal diseases, for cardiac cases, 
for mental adjustment, ete.; she may enter a field of 
increasing usefulness in the health service of a school 
or college; she may secure appointment for the health 
supervision of women employees in industry; she 
may serve on the resident staff of a general or special 
hospital in her field of greatest interest. 

Not only does the profession thus offer abundant 
choice as to special subject matter and kind of tech- 
nique to be employed, but there is also, clearly, 
scope for wide variation in relation to the personal 
qualities, physical, intellectual, and emotional, 
which may and should influence vocational selection. 

At the outset, however, it is important for the 
would-be physician, whether she aspire to the 
“practice” of medicine as the term is commonly 
used, or whether she chooses to enter any other phase 
of medical activity, to consider with due seriousness 
the significance of entering upon the study and prac- 
tice of this “learned profession.”’ 

In her book Women 


Professional Workers? 


Klizabeth Kemper Adams analyzes in a clear and 
impressive way the ‘distinguishing marks” of a 
professional worker, and of the vocation which may 


be called a profession. ‘Speaking of the historic 
‘learned professions’ of medicine, law, and divinity,” 
she writes: ‘‘All three involve: (1) a considerable 
period of special preparation and training, tending 
to become more exacting; (2) a public and frequently 
legal recognition of professional status, by examina- 
tion, registration, ordination, and the like; (3) 
eligibility to membership in professional societies 
and associations carrying with it the obligation to 
maintain professional standards of skill and conduct; 
(4) a consequent position of responsibility in and to 
the community.” 

Frederick Denison Maurice is quoted as saying, 
as long ago as 1834: ‘‘A profession in our country is 
expressly that kind of business which deals primarily 
with men as men, and is thus distinguished from a 
trade, which provides for the external wants and 
occasions of men.” 

Miss Adams says: ‘rom the nature of the pro- 
fessions as human and social services springs the 
disinterestedness which is at least formally recog- 


2 Women Professional Workers. Adams. The Macmil- 


lan Company, 1921. 


nized in all codes of professional ethics. The worker 
of true professional spirit will not sacrifice the stand- 
ards and reputation of his profession for any per- 
sonal or partisan ends.”’ And later: “All women 
going into professional occupations need to keep 
steadily in mind that no true professional worker can 
be by the very definition of the term, an individual- 
ist. Professional workers are under obligations to 
their fellow workers, present and future, and they 
are under obligations to render public service.” 

Unless this attitude toward her work is a funda- 
mental part of the medical student’s and the physi- 
cian’s equipment, she will not render the service in 
medicine, nor achieve the success, which should be 
her legitimate goal. 

Today in the United States 63 schools of ‘Class 
A” or “acceptable” rank admit women as candi- 
dates for the medical degree, 62 being coeducational 
and one, the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, the oldest and now the only surviving school 
for women alone in this country. Seven medical 
schools, only, of “Class A” rank do not admit 
women. 

In 1926 there were 935 women studying medicine 
in the United States, or 4.4 per cent of the total 
medical student body, and 25 more than were study- 
ing in 1925. The number of women graduating in 
medicine in 1926 was 212, or 8 more than in 1925.3 
Of these 10.4 per cent were studying at the one 
woman’s medical college, and 89.6 per cent at the 
63 coeducational schools. Approximately 7,000 
women are today practicing medicine in the United 
States. 

The past twenty years has seen an extraordinary 
advance in the standards of medical education in 
this country. This advance has been made under 
the influence of the American Medical Association, 
largely stimulated and assisted by the surveys and 
reports of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation. 

The requirement for entrance to medical schools 
has been increased, and the quality of the courses 
given in the schools, the character of medical facul- 
ties, the equipment of laboratories, and the close 
affiliation of hospitals in which clinical teaching can 
be conducted, are now matters of fundamental im- 
portance in rating each school, and in determining 
its character and capacity to give to its students 
an acceptable training for the medical profession. 

Under no circumstances should a student consider 

* Medical Education in the United States. Educational 


Number, Journal of the American Medical Association, 
August 21, 1926, page 570. 
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securing her medical education in a school ranked as 
“Class B,” or “Class C.” Though it may be easier 
to secure entrance to such schools, and though fees 
therein may be lower, the fact that many state 
licensing boards refuse to admit to their examina- 
tions graduates of these schools, indicates the lack 
of confidence in the training given.‘ 

The minimum educational requirement prelimi- 
nary to medical study includes a four-year high school 
course and two full years of study totalling sixty 
semester hours of credit in an approved academic 
college of arts or science. Six® medical schools now 
require completion of three years of college grade 
study, and two® require graduation from a college 
of arts or science, as qualification for entrance to 
the medical school. 

Several universities have organized seven-year 
courses for completion of the work for the bache- 
lor’s degree in arts or science, plus the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, the bachelor’s degree being 
conferred after completion of three years of study in 
the college of arts or science and one year of the 
medical school course. For the student whose 
academic work is done in a separate college for 
women such a combination course, unfortunately, 
cannot yet be arranged. Cooperation between 
high-grade colleges and medical schools, whereby 
such seven-year courses might become available to 
all students, is much to be desired. 

The quality of the pre-medical college course is of 
the utmost importance. Not only must certain 
credits be earned through completion of courses, 
specific both as to hours and content, in the funda- 
mental sciences, physics, chemistry (general and 
organic), and biology, but the rating of the college 
at which the work is done must be such as to place it 
on the approved list of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, or an equally reliable list, such as that of the 
American Association of University Women, or the 
Association of American Universities. 

There are many so-called colleges in the United 
States in which the quality of courses offered 


* Choice of a Medical School—Pamphlet No. 159. Coun- 
cil on Medical Education, American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Price 15 
cents. 
5 University of California Medical School. 
Cornell University Medical School. 
Western Reserve University Medical School. 
University of Oregon Department of Medicine. 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 
University of Utah School of Medicine. 

* Rush Medical College, University of Chicago. 
Johns Hopkins University Medical School. 


especially in science, is not such as to prepare the 
student for the advanced work of the medical school. 
A student graduating from such a college is placed 
under a great disadvantage in the medical school 
and frequently is quite unable to acquit herself 
creditably, and is dropped from the course. It is, 
therefore, essential that the would-be medical stu- 
dent get in touch with her chosen medical school 
very early in her college training to determine 
whether her courses as planned will be acceptable, 
or whether transfer to another preparatory college 
is advisable. 

Not only are the requirements of the individual 
medical schools and of the standardizing agencies 
such as the American Medical Association, and the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, to be 
considered, but the requirements of the Board of 
Medical Licensure of the state in which the student 
intends to practice must be borne in mind. The 
medical school in which the study is planned will 
usually watch this situation for its students, and will 
point out the details to be observed in relation to 
future licensure. 

Four medical college years constitute what may 
be called the standard requirement of study for the 
medical degree in the United States. In the major- 
ity of the medical schools this means courses running 
through nine months in each of four different calen- 
dar years. Several medical schools, however, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, have developed a 
“four quarter’’ system of courses whereby a student 
may complete an equal total of calendar months of 
study in three calendar years. 

The majority of medical schools grant the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine after satisfactory completion 
of the prescribed four years of study, though twelve 
schools now defer granting the degree until the 
satisfactory completion of a year of hospital interne- 
ship or other acceptable clinical work. 

Twelve state licensing boards now require the 
completion of a year of satisfactory hospital interne- 
ship before admission of the candidate to the licens- 
ing examination.’ 

The National Board of Medical Examiners was 
organized in 1915, and offers each year a qualifying 
examination which is now accepted in lieu of their 
own licensing examinations by 31 states. The 
diploma of this Board is also recognized by the Con- 
joint Examining Board of England and the Triple 


7 Detailed information on all of the above matters is to 
be found in the Pamphlet No. 159 previously referred to, 
and every pre-medical student is advised to secure a copy 
of this pamphlet. 
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Qualification Board of Scotland, admitting those 
who hold this diploma to the final examinations 
given by the above boards, a fact which is of particu- 
lar value to physicians looking forward to practice 
in these countries or in their possessions in the 
Orient. 

The cost of a medical education constitutes a 
serious feature of the problem which each student 
must consider. ‘Tuition fees vary from those merely 
nominal, $50 to $100 a year, in certain state univer- 
sities, to from $450 to $550 a year in three schools 
in New York City. The annual fee is between 
$250 and $350, in 32 of the schools. 

In addition to the actual tuition fee there are 
certain fixed charges for laboratory supplies, indi- 
vidual books, instruments, ete., which must be 
purchased for constant and personal use if the stu- 
dent is to do creditable work. No less than $150 
should be allowed for these items. Board and lodg- 
ing, and contingent living costs, must be thought 
of. It is probably unwise for a student to consider 
entering upon a medical course unless she has at 
her command at least $1000 for each of the four 
years of study. The interne year may be con- 
sidered as practically without expense. 

During the nine months of each college year the 


student should not count upon earning any consid- 
erable part of her needed funds. 
work is very heavy, and diversion of physical or 
mental energy is bound to reflect itself in unsatis- 
factory work or in serious effect upon health. 
Economy in expenditure for food has in many 
instances, to my personal knowledge, resulted in 


The schedule of 


physical breakdown which has either delayed 
graduation or resulted in permanent withdrawal in 
broken health. 

Work during the summer may provide from one- 
third to one-half of the necessary funds. Scholar- 
ships are available in many of the medical schools*® 
their award as a rule being contingent upon a 
satisfactory academic record. In some instances a 
high grade of work during at least one year of medi- 
cal study is pre-requisite for eligibility to scholar- 
ship award for the later years of the course. 

The student whose pre-medical standing is good, 
whose health, personality, and industry are proven, 
will often find a life insurance policy, the proceeds 
of which can be assigned to a benefactor, the busi- 
nesslike means for securing a loan to cover the first 
year’s expenses or more. If time is not a serious 
matter, a well-qualified student can sometimes 


8 See foot-note (4). 


secure a part-time position as technician or assist- 
ant in one of the school laboratories, and by divid- 
ing her year’s work extend her course over six or 
more years, thus accomplishing partial self-support. 

To a student wholly interested in this professional 
field, who is in good health, ambitious, and not 
afraid of work, these difficulties are not insuper- 
able. Her enthusiasm and dependability will win 
interest and financial cooperation which will carry 
her forward to her goal. 

‘The interneship is the second important step to- 
ward the medical license and the hospital in which 
this service is to be secured must be selected with no 
less care than the medical school which grants the 
diploma. Lists of hospitals, which have been care- 
fully surveyed from this point of view and found to 
give satisfactory services to internes, are issued by 
the American Medical Association and by the Ameri- 
ean College of Surgeons. It is also of importance to 
determine in advance whether the interneship con- 
templated will be considered satisfactory by the 
State Board whose examination is later to be en- 
countered. 

A so-called “rotating interneship” in a general 
hospital, i.e., a service covering a year or more in 
which the interne is on duty successively in each of 
the major divisions of the hospital’s work, medicine, 
surgery, obstetrics, pediatrics, and laboratory, is 
required in the majority of instances. Other speci- 
fications, often added to this requirement include 
the bed capacity of the hospital, which should con- 
tain not less than one hundred beds, the general 
character of its work, which should not be limited 
as to sex or age of its patients, its adequate equip- 
ment for X-ray work, system of records, conduct of 
autopsies, etc. The interne year, in short, must be 
served in a well-equipped and scientifically ad- 
ministered general hospital, and unless the young 
physician can afford to spend more than one year in 
this part of her training, she should not yield to the 
temptation of accepting a proffered service in a 
hospital which is too small or too specialized to 
qualify her to meet a State or National Board re- 
quirement. Opportunityfor specialized study and 
clinical experience may, and should, come later, but 
the securing of a license to practice as promptly as 
possible after graduation is of first importance. The 
young doctor is at this time better prepared to take 
the licensing examinations than she will ever be 
again, and if she postpones this matter she may find 
herself embarrassed later by a change in requirement 
which renders her ineligible to the examination. 

The fee for admission to the licensing examination 
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is different in different states, but in the majority is 
$50. There is reciprocity between many of the 
states, with respect to recognition of each other’s 
license, but as this is controlled by the Medical 
Practice Act in each state it is subject to change by 
each legislature and must be investigated as to the 
current situation at the time the license is sought. 
When reciprocal privilege is granted another fee must 
be paid. 

The young physician now ready to practice her 
profession is, today, almost bewildered by the vari- 
ety of the opportunities before her. In my judg- 
ment the soundest procedure for a doctor who con- 
templates clinical practice of any sort, is the opening 
of an office for general practice in a town or city of 
moderate size. To stand on her own feet, using her 
trained judgment cautiously but intelligently, will 
develop her self-confidence. To remember that 
however unprepared she may feel to take the life and 
health of fellow human beings into her own hands, 
she knows infinitely more about the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, and the rules for health main- 
tenance, than the most kindly disposed neighbour, 
the well-advertised quack, the dispenser of patent 
medicines at the corner store, or even the older 
practitioner who has not kept up-to-date, should 


give her courage to meet her patients, and give to 
them conscientious advice and helpful service. 
Now is her time to apply thoughtfully her theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge, to study and record 
each case in the most thorough fashion, and to begin 
to establish her reputation for conscientious diagno- 
sis, scientific common sense, and the art of human 


understanding in dealing with her patients. Cour- 
tesy in calling upon the established physicians and 
readiness to take part in the local medical and philan- 
thropic activities are also important. A practice 
will grow by leaps and bounds where these qualities 
are obvious to the observing community, both lay 
and professional. 

Certain kinds of clinical practice often drift 
naturally to the woman physician who establishes 
courteous and friendly and carefully ethical rela- 
tions with her men colleagues. In many a com- 
munity the greater part of the gynaecology and 
pediatrics find their way to her office if she in turn 
generously refers other types of work to men. 
Should, however, general private practice prove not 
to bring contentment and scientific satisfaction, 
the doctor is much better qualified, after a few years 
of such work, to profit by graduate study looking 
towards a clinical specialty, or towards a career in 
public health work, group medical service, or other 
particular fields. 


A recent study® of the types of practice engaged 
in by 271 women physicians in all parts of the 
United States in the period between 1912-21 shows 
that 39.1 per cent were engaged in general practice, 
and 53 per cent were specialists. The remaining 8 
per cent had retired from practice. The specialties 
chiefly engaged in were: internal medicine, pedi- 
atrics, gynaecology, obstetrics, pathology and bac- 
teriology, psychiatry, oto-laryngology, and anes- 
thesia. In the field of preventive medicine women 
were found to be filling appointments in the health 
service and teaching of hygiene in colleges; in publie 
clinics for child and maternal welfare, for care of the 
tuberculous, treatment of venereal diseases, etc.; 
as medical inspectors in public schools; and as physi- 
cians in factories and department stores. 

Of the women engaged in general practice 67 
per cent were also contributing for a part of their 
time, with or without salary, to such preventive 
medical work. ‘There is a tremendous opportunity 
here which is not being adequately met by the num- 
ber of women entering this field today. Adminis- 
trative positions in Divisions and Bureaus of Child 
Hygiene, municipal and state, are constantly call- 
ing for qualified women, and in no career can a more 
definite contribution to human welfare be made. 

The woman practitioner finds her greatest handi- 
cap today, the difficulty still widely experienced, in 
securing opportunity for hospital privilege. As a 
rule, she may, without much trouble, affiliate her- 
self with the dispensary service of the local hospital, 
but it is not so easy even for a woman of mature 
medical experience, to secure the privilege of a staff 
appointment, or even the right to care for and oper- 
ate upon her own patients who need hospitalization 
in wards or private rooms. The larger the city, 
and the more closely organized the staff of the 
hospital, the greater is her difficulty. Patient 
development of public good will, through thorough 
professional work, is the only sound way to over- 
come this situation. In some communities there is 
little or no “sales resistance’’ to encounter; in others 
a lifetime has been given in winning by the woman 
practitioner the deserved recognition. ‘Time will 
decrease this difficulty everywhere, but in the larg- 
est cities still, such as New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, there will continue to be need for the 
hospitals controlled and staffed by women physicians 
to meet this situation. 

To the woman physician whose interest draws her 
at once to the laboratory and research, the few years 
of clinical practice recommended above may not 


® Bulletin of Association of American Medical Colleges, 
January 1927. 
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appeal and may not be economically possible. Cer- 
tain specialties, also, like roentgenology, and anaes- 
thesia, may attract at once to salaried appointments 
which allow for advanced training along these lines. 
Such openings can usually be found in assistant- 
ships which will lead in due time to independent 
appointments. 

The financial obligation to earn as early as possible 
may be met by salaried residencies in hospitals of 
many sorts, and the break into private practice 
be made later. If, however, independent practice 
is the ultimate goal, a word of caution against the 
danger of becoming ‘‘institutionalized” is, perhaps, 
pertinent. ‘The resident in a hospital or other 
institution has no responsibilities for personal main- 
tenance, either for professional equipment or for 
living expenses. It is easy to lose independence of 
thought and ability to meet life’s problems com- 
petently if too long cloistered in this way. Let the 


young doctor choose the institutional career as her 
life work and devote her best abilities to that very 
essential service or let her get out quickly into the 
community life, before the habits of dependence 
become too ingrained. 

The field of medical activity now developing very 
fast, that dealing with health maintenance, we have 


already referred to. The recognition of the impor- 
tance of periodic health examinations, both for the 
individual’s own health protection, and for the pur- 
pose of bringing the medical profession into touch 
with the beginnings of disease, is opening up a type 
of clinical work in private practice, as well as in 
public centers, which offers unusual opportunities 
to the woman physician. 


The value of an appraisal of the health status of an 
individual will, however, be limited to informing the 
patient of the debit and credit balances in her own 
health bank account, and to adding statistical in- 
formation to the storehouse of the medical profes- 
sion, unless a wise and tactful physician can create 
in the mind and heart of the patient the conviction 
that correction of defects and control of habits will 
restore or improve health and efficiency to a degree 
thoroughly advantageous to the person most con- 
cerned. ‘The doctor must know what is to be done 
and how to do it, in compromise, perhaps, with 
economic circumstance. Health examinations are 
futile without an inspiring follow-up service and the 
teaching of the patient to take personal responsi- 
bility for the results. 

This field of practice in health maintenance is 
particularly attractive to many women and will 
prove to be not only most lucrative, but full of 
satisfaction to anyone who feels greater pleasure in 
preventing disaster, than in patching up the frag- 
ments of unavoided catastrophe. 

To none of these goals of successful achievement 


_will the physician attain without steady continuous 


effort. Conscientious members of the learned pro- 
fession of medicine work hard, through a strenuous 
period of apprenticeship, and through a lifetime of 
study and of service. 

It is not a career for the lazy, the selfish or the 
weak, but for the courageous, enthusiastic, and 
socially-minded, who will win joy and satisfaction 
in work which never loses interest, and which is 
constantly promoting the happiness and welfare of 
humanity. 





PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE EDUCATION 


By Otis W. CALDWELL 


HEN the Lincoln School was first announced, 
the scholarly and middle-aged bystanders 
said the colleges would not accept the graduates 
from such an institution. There were even those 
who said that the proposed “purposeful education” 
would fit young people for industry, for vocations, 
for making a living, would omit fine arts and sub- 
stantiai scholarship, and that such persons might 
not need or wish to go to college. These and other 
criticisms of a proposed program of education by 
use of meaningful and significant subject matter 
sometimes suggested the implication that the 
colleges were not interested in efforts to change and 
improve school curricula. This implication has 
found occasional but not general support through- 
out our ten years’ experience with colleges’ ac- 
ceptance of Lincoln School students. On _ the 
contrary, some of the leading colleges have seemed 
anxious to try out our graduates, and almost 
all have accepted them and have given them 
generous opportunity to do college work. 
The numerical facts taken from the records of but 
this one of the several so-called progressive schools, 


will show the college attitude in so far as acceptance 


of graduates is concerned. The Lincoln School has 
graduated seven classes, with a total of one hundred 
forty-two pupils. Of these graduates one hundred 
thirty-three have been admitted to college or 
other advanced educational institutions, or have 
been accepted for the college year now opening. 
Part of the others doubtless would have been 
accepted had they wished to go to college. The 
school has a policy of trying to guide each student 
to the college in which it seems likely that the 
student’s individual tendencies and capacities will 
be best served. That policy has resulted in dis- 
tributing the graduates to a number of colleges 
which seems large when compared with the rela- 
tively small total number of graduates. There has, 
therefore, been provided an abundant cooperative 
experience with the attitudes of colleges. The 
colleges concerned include: Barnard, Beloit, Carle- 
ton, Cincinnati, Chicago, Connecticut College for 
Women, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Denison, 
Goucher, Harvard, Mount Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Michigan, Middlebury, 
Pratt Institute, Princeton, Radcliffe, Rochester, 
Simmons, Smith, Stanford, Swarthmore, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wisconsin. 


This is a list which certainly represents the collegi- 
ate side of American education. It appears even 
more truly representative when it is known that 
more than half these graduates have gone to such 
comprehensive institutions as Harvard, Yale, Vas- 
sar, Michigan, Wiscoasin and Columbia. So far 
as is indicated by this experience the colleges in 
general cannot be accused of failure to give the 
graduates of progressive schools abundant chance 
to indicate whether they can do college work suc- 
cessfully. 

There are still a few very conservative colleges 
which seem to feel the heavy burden of safeguarding 
culture, as they interpret it, against the inroads of 
broad and purposeful secondary education which 
experimental schools are endeavoring to develop. 
Even these few colleges, however, are gingerly 
adjusting their formal barricades. More tardily, 
but like other colleges, they are seeking methods 
by which to admit those who really ought to go to 
college, if only it can be learned who should go. 
Just now, in this country, the problem seems not 
to be, who should go to college, but who should not, 
since nearly all youth seem ambitious to go. Many 
seek the pleasures, the social life, the period of 
making group acquaintance and affiliations, even 
do they often seek the four-year freedom from 
major personal obligations—financial, social or 
even moral and intellectual. One can hardly call 
the conventional subject study or lessons or the 
perfunctory attendance upon lectures by some 
college students, a heavy intellectual obligation. 
The lessons and lectures are the price some students 
pay for the college privileges for which they came, 
and sometimes the college fails to collect even this 
meagre price. 

Recent experience shows that we need further 
adjustment between senior high school and college 
courses of instruction. With excellent teachers in 
the better high schools, teachers who have done 
years of graduate work, the quality of which is 
often acknowledged by graduate degrees, with 
equipment in facilities and books comparing 
favorably or excelling those of college freshman 
years, with whole-year units in subjects instead of 
the college half-year or part-time units, it is now 
possible for some schools to present fundamental 
courses quite excelling the college freshman courses 
of a decade or two ago, and probably equalling 
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many of those now being given. Some colleges 
have recognized this situation and after adequate 
trial have excused certain students from such fresh- 
man subjects as nglish, history, French, and some 
Why not? And why not give col- 
lege credit for such subjects instead of requiring 
the students to make other credits in place of those 
gained from accomplishments already made? By 
what token has it been determined that a college 
is four years in length? 


of the sciences. 


If senior high schools can 
learn to do the right kind of secondary work in 
general foundation work in scholarship, why cannot 
colleges begin to discard the freshman year, allow- 
ing it to proceed with its demise as rapidly as the 
schools can equip with good teachers and can 
develop standards of work whose results are shown 
in comprehension by the students of the types of 
foundational subjects usually composing the fresh- 
man program? Possibly the colleges may soon 
discard a number of the courses of secondary types 
now given in almost every college and thus they 
may become more truly collegiate and less secondary 
in character. The colleges began to present these 
courses when their freshmen did not have adequate 
preparation. The college is an institution which 
finds it hard to stop doing what once is begun. 

Are there not many school graduates who are 
quite prepared to do a higher grade of work than is 
often given them to do? There are many school 
officials whose objection to the college entrance 
situation is not that the examinations and conditions 
are too hard but that they do not deal with the 
right things. If secondary schools are correct in 
developing an edueation which uses the affairs of 
modern life as well as those of ancient life, an educa- 
tion which is devised to train interests and judg- 
ments regarding real problems, should not the 
student’s next institution rest 
upon tests of the types of things with which his 
education has dealt? Some of the colleges have 
long been trying to foree schools to deal with dead 
and meaningless memory affairs. 


admission to his 


They have done 
this without much study and with almost no contact 
in the progressive educational 
secondary schools. Fortunately this condition has 
changed in many institutions. Until recently, how- 
ever, the change has been chiefly noticed in the insti- 
tutions of the central and western parts of the 
United States. ‘The next step, the adjustment of 
college courses so that they may be in accord with 


movements in 


modern educational ideas is occurring slowly, but is 
in progress. 

An enthusiastic Frenchman, writing for a French 
magazine, about the world’s most famous aviator, 
credits American education as follows: 

‘“‘There’s a world of difference between the shap- 
ing of minds in France and the preparation for life 
in America. French education is an affair of classes, 
of lessons, of studies, during which we pitchfork 
into the mind of the student the innumerable matters 
of school curriculums. The brain of a French 
high-school pupil is like a steamer trunk into which 
one packs a lot of widely different articles without 
regard to the destination of the tourist. American 
education is not at all like that. Before setting a 
big pile of books before the pupil, the teacher asks 
himself: ‘Where are we going? What is the ideal 
to be obtained?’ ” 

We are keenly grateful for such praise but some- 
what embarrassed. We are embarrassed, first, 
because we have just got started under great 
opposition toward the educational program with 
the success of which we are so graciously credited; 
second, because the aviator referred to got his 
school education here and there as his family 
moved about the country, and although he began 
a college course he soon left it to engage in the driv- 
ing education found in the vital problems which 
drew him. 

One learns rapidly and does not forget quickly 
when he is facing compelling situations in case 
he does so intelligently. He soon learns that even 
a scientific study of a genuine problem does not 
provide all the data needed for judgment upon which 
to act. The major trend of evidence must be dis- 
covered when currents are flowing in more than one 
direction, and the choice of action that is made must 
be sound and dependable even though more data 
are desired. This is a different education from the 
kind that is secured wholly from books, lessons, 
lectures and quiz reports, helpful and necessary as 
those may sometimes be. Didn’t some one say 
that college education too often proves that records 
of ideas may be transferred from the professor’s 
notebook to the student’s notebook by way of the 
professor’s tongue and through the student’s pencil 
point without the ideas concerned having ever 
aroused either the professor or the student? Such 


a situation in college, if it existed, is changing. 
Speed the change! 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


By Har.LeEAN JAMES 


KE ARE living in an era of lawmaking. There 

are those who deplore “reform by legislation.” 
There are those who deny that legislation really 
does reform. But whether we like it or not Con- 
gress sits from three to six months every year and 
passes laws on every subject under the sun. In spite 
of the great volume of laws enacted every year one 
of the most important functions which Congress 
performs is to kill legislation in the making. Some- 
times this operation is performed by sheer inertia; 
sometimes by the pressure of public opinion; some- 
times by the confirmed convictions of the legis- 
lators themselves. But of one thing we may be 
certain, the forces which are working for legisla- 
tion of economic value to special groups are always 
on the job, night and day, summer and winter. 
They exert their influence on members of Congress 
at home and in Washington. At the Capitol we 
are told that of all the stream of daily callers the 
open palm is the one distinguishing characteristic 
They all want something, some special service, 
some dispensation from laws, rules and regulations, 


some legislation favoring special groups, or they are 


plain, everyday job-seekers. We are told that the 
number of people representing what they conceive 
to be the “public good” is so small as to occasion 
remark. These are not easily forgotten. 

There are two prerequisites for those who under- 
take to represent the interests of “society” as 
opposed to the special interests of economic or social 
groups. Needless to say they must be sincere. 
Members of Congress grant that generally they are 
sincere but frequently they are uninformed and 
therefore easily misguided The possession of sound 
information, the presentation of unassailable facts 
and sincere conviction make a combination that is 
bound to have its influence. Sound information is 
acquired through specialization, for a time at least, 
upon the subject in hand. In acquiring accurate 
data those who are trained to concentrate and those 
who have comprehensive historical backgrounds 
possess a real advantage over those with untrained 
minds who are ignorant of the past. 

There seems excellent reason for the American 
Association of University Women to make use of 
the historical background which it is assumed has 
been acquired by every one of its members and to 
apply the training dispensed by the universities to 
problems ia real life. Whether the university 


women take part in it or not legislation is being 
enacted by every Congress. Are we to sit back and 
see national legislation concerning education, the 
status of educated women and other subjects on 
which we have standing committees, enacted under 
the advice of other groups, some of them less well- 
qualified to express opinions? 

When questions arise in educational and allied 
fields, many members of Congress frankly confess 
that they do not know what ought to be done, but 
most of them say that they would like to learn the 
opinion of such organized groups as are specializing 
in educational matters. Often the expression of 
opinion adverse to pending legislation is quite as 
important as sentiment in favor of proposed 
measures. 

It is seldom that the public as a body has an 
opportunity to express an opinion concerning 
national legislation. The only method which we 
have worked out is the expression of opinion by 
individuals or by organizations. Contrary to the 
belief of many who live far from Washington, the 
concensus of opinion on the part of great national 
organizations has great weight both with the execu- 
tive and the legislative arms of the government. 

The case for a legislative program for the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women has _ been 
presented at all recent conventions. In Indianapolis 
the delegates voted to make the Committee on 
Legislation a standing committee. At the Legisla- 
tive Breakfast in Washington, more than three 
hundred delegates attended. These comments are 
sent out to the entire membership in the JouRNAL in 
the hope that every member of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women may have the same 
opportunity to understand the situation as the dele- 
gates who attend the biennial conventions. 


THe LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 1927-29 


The official legislative program of the American 
Association of University Women is_ prepared 
tentatively by the Legislative Committee after con- 
sultation with the Committee on Educational 
Policies and the standing committee on the subject 
matter. It is submitted to the Board of Directors 
for approval, modification or disapproval. It is then 
sent to the presidents of all the branches for sub- 
mission to the members and discussion before the 
biennial conventions, so that delegates may come 
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to the conventions thoroughly informed concerning 
the program to be placed before them for adoption, 
modification or rejection. In order to do this it is 
necessary to deal with legislative principles rather 
than specific legislative measures, for the legislative 
items of a two-year program must be determined 
upon by the Committee on Legislation in January 
of the year in which a future Congress will convene 
in December. Most pending legislation dies with 
a Congress and the committee must indulge in a 
certain amount of prophecy as to the measures 
which will be introduced in Congress a year hence. 

After the legislative program is adopted the 
Committee on Legislation has the duty of keeping 
in touch with developments in Washington and of 
communicating from time to time with the local 
chairmen of committees on legislation throughout 
the United States. It is most important, therefore, 
that all branches set up committees on legislation. 

It may be recalled that the national Committee 
on Legislation deals only with items of national 
scope. All state and local legislation is in the hands 
of appropriate local groups. For this reason, after 
supporting the act of Congress which submitted the 
Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for ratification of the several states, 
the Committee on Legislation recommends this item 
for the various state legislative programs, and re- 
tires the item from its list of pending national 
measures. 

The Convention of 1927 adopted two major 
items of legislation, both of which have been on 
its list for a number of years, but neither of which 
is yet a realized fact. 

The first of these is the support of legislation for 
establishing a Federal Department of Kducation 
with a Secretary of Education as a cabinet officer. 
While it is recognized that educational administra- 
tion is in the hands of the states and that a Federal 
Department of Education in the United States 
would in no way parallel the central administrative 
departments of other countries where the educational 
system is administered by the national government, 
the number of illiterates which we permit in this 
country is a sad arraignment of our present method. 
The existence of four million white illiterates in the 
southeastern mountains of the United States is a 
challenge to the educational and political leaders of 
the nation. The very fact that a Department of 
Kducation in the United States, like the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of Com- 
merce, must render a service in order to live would 
act as a stimulus to effective influence and would 


prevent the dry rot of bureaucracy from eating its 
way into a central administration—a method which 
is not likely to be adopted in this country. If public 
education is to develop it must profit by educational 
research. The picture of forty-eight separate com- 
monwealths conducting forty-eight research agencies, 
differing in efficiency, financial support and scope, 
but operating at random in the field of education, 
is not one to command respect. The most potent 
method of cooperation between the states is found 
through the federal departments. Let us, there- 
fore, unite to support a Federal Department of 
Icducation and any other promising means of 
strengthening the service of the federal government 
in educational matters. 

The second item in Class I of the legislative 
program is the participation of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Congress has acted in this matter and the various 
international points at issue are in the hands of the 
executive and the signatory powers which partici- 
pated in the Conference at Geneva in September of 
1926. Communications have been sent to local 
legislative chairmen and presidents of branches 
whenever it was thought that they could be of 
service in voicing public opinion in a definite crisis. 
This policy will be continued. 

The four items adopted in Class II (measures or 
principles which we adopt as being of general in- 
terest to the Association) were: 


1. Legislation leading to better personnel manage- 
ment in the Federal Civil Service. 

2. Adequate appropriations for the continued 
development of the Children’s Bureau and 
the Woman’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
and of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 

3. Increased cooperation of the United States 
Government with the several commissions 
of the League of Nations, with special 
representation on these commissions where- 
ever possible, and support of the entry of 
the United States into the League of Nations 
on such terms as will be consistent with our 
Constitution. 

4. Ratification by the Senate of the Protocol for 
the Prohibition of the Use in War of As- 
phyxiating Poisonous or other Gases, and 
Bacteriological Methods of Warfare. 


Until the convening of Congress we shall not 
know what form, if any, the legislation concern- 
ing civil service will take. We are supporting 
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the principle of unified civil service and personnel 
management but until a bill is actually introduced 
into Congress this item will necessarily remain in 
abeyance. 

The item of adequate appropriations for the three 
bureaus in the federal government of interest to 
women is carried in order to make it possible for the 
Association to support appropriations which need 
special attention and is not exercised for routine 
appropriation bills. It was under this authoriza- 
tion that the Association was able in the last Con- 
gress to render assistance to other organizations 
in support of the extension of’ the Sheppard-Towner 
Act for Infancy and Maternity. 

Two of the legislative principles recommended 
for special study will be presented in the JouRNAL 


after the convening of Congress when the forms of 
the measures, if introduced, will be known. The 
study of the Arbitration Movement recommended 
for special study will be made the subject of a 
separate article in a future number of the JouRNAL. 

Members of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women continue to have the service ren- 
dered by participation of the Association in the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee. On all 
measures of its legislative program which have 
been endorsed by seven other national organizations 
belonging to the committee, there is formed a sub- 
committee which enables the representatives of the 
endorsing organizations to plan their policies in 
reference to each other and to coordinate their 
action in a very effective way. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR 1928-29 


HE Committee on Fellowships announces that 

the fellowships listed below will be awarded for 
the academic year 1928-29. Unless otherwise desig- 
nated, these fellowships are open to American 
women. Application should be made by letter to 
the chairman of the committee, Professor Agnes L. 
togers, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania, and may be made to serve for all the fellow- 
ships for which the candidate is eligible. Applica- 
tions and recommendations must be received not 
later than January 1, 1928. None can be accepted 
after that date. The letter of application should 
contain an account of the applicant’s educational 
training, a statement in full of the plan of study or 
research and the object in view. It should be 
accompanied by: 


1. A certificate from the registrar of the college 
or university awarding the degree or degrees 
received by the applicant. 

2. Date of birth; testimonials as to the health, 
character, personality, ability, and scholar- 
ship of the applicant. 

3. Theses, papers, or reports of investigations, 
published or unpublished, unless other re- 
quirements are specified. 


l'urther details will be found in the printed an- 
nouncements which may be secured from the execu- 
tive secretary, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 


THE SARAH BERLINER RESEARCH AND LECTURE 
FELLOWSHIP 


This fellowship is in effect two fellowships of which one 
or the other (but not both) will be awarded each vear: 


a. A fellowship of $1200 for research only. 

b. A docentship of $1500, the holder of which shal! have 
arranged to continue research while giving one or 
more courses of lectures in the university at which 
she proposes to reside. 

It is available for research in physics, chemistry or 
biology and is open to women holding the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy or Doctor of Science who give promise of 
distinction in their chosen field. 


THE JULIA C.G,. PIATT FELLOWSHIP 


This memorial fellowship of $1000 is open to any woman 
having a degree in arts, science or literature who intends 
to make teaching her profession. In general, preference 
is given to candidates who have had successful experience 
in teaching and in addition have completed at least two 
years of graduate study. The award is based upon evi- 
dence of the character and ability of the candidate and 
promise of success in teaching. 


THE GAMMA PHI BETA SOCIAL SERVICE FELLOW- 
SHIP , 


The Gamma Phi Beta Sorority offers through the A. A. 
U. W. the Lindsey Barbee Fellowship of $1000. This 
fellowship to be used in preparation for the profession of 
social service, and is open to women graduates of colleges 
of recognized rank, who have completed at least one year 
of graduate work including some courses in the department 
of social science. 


THE PHI MU FELLOWSHIP 


This fellowship of $1000 is for graduate work, open to 
American women having a degree from any university or 
college in which Phi Mu has a chapter. 


THE ALPHA XI DELTA FELLOWSHIP 


The Alpha Xi Delta Fraternity offers a fellowship of 
$1000 for graduate work in the field of medicine or mental 
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science, available for the year 1928-1929, to be awarded by 
the Committee on Fellowships of the A. A. U. W. 


THE A, A. U.W. EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIP 


This fellowship of $1500 for research in Europe, is open 
to any woman having a degree in arts, science, or literature, 
who has met all the requirements for the Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree with the possible exception of the completion 
of the dissertation. This fellowship will be awarded only 
to one who gives promise of distinction. 


THE MARGARET E. MALTBY FELLOWSHIP 


This fellowship of $1500 is open to women having a degree 
in arts, science or literature. Candidates must show prom- 
ise of distinction. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP 


This fellowship of $1500 is established by the American 
Association of University Women to further friendly rela- 
tions with women students of the Latin-American republics, 
and to assist them to prepare for public service in their 
communities 

The qualifications for candidates for this fellowship are: 

1. They must be nationals of the Latin-American 

republics. 

2. They must have the equivalent of a college education 

in the universities or the best normal schools of their 
countries. In general the Committee on Fellow- 


ships will give preference to the applicants already 
prepared to carry on graduate or professional study. 

. They must be at least twenty-one years of age. 

. They must have sufficient knowledge of English to 
enable them to understand and profit by lectures, 
to use English textbooks, to take part in class dis- 
cussions, and to take examinations. 

5. The purpose of their study shall be preparation for 
some form of public service to their countries in 
one or more of the following fields: education, 
including scientific investigation, teaching, library 
work, etc. 


THE A. A. U. W. INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


This fellowship of $1500 is offered to members of associa- 
tions or federations belonging to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, to enable the holder to carry on 
a year’s research in some country other than her own. 
For further regulations see special announcement available 
at Headquarters. 

THE ROSE SIDGWICK 


MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


This fellowship of $2000 is open to British women of 
graduate standing, to be held for the purpose of graduate 
study in American colleges or universities. The award is 
made by a committee of the British Federation of University 
Women. Further information may be obtained from Miss 
Theodora Bosanquet, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, 
S. W. 3. 


AN INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


HE International Federation of University 

Women offers a Junior Fellowship of the value 
of £250 to enable the holder to carry on a year’s 
research work in science in some country other than 
her own during the academic year 1928-29. 

The fellowship will be awarded for work in 
biological or physical science or in mathematies. 

The fellowship is open to members of associations 
or federations forming branches of the International 
Federation of University Women. It will be 
awarded by the Standing Committee for the Award 
of International Fellowships not later than June 
15, 1928. 

Applications for the fellowship must be made 
through the national associations and federations on 
the forms issued by the Headquarters office. They 
must reach the secretary of the International 
Federation not later than March 15, 1928. 

Candidates for this fellowship should not be 
more than thirty years of age and must have been 


engaged in research work for at least one year. It 
should be ascertained that they intend to proceed 
to further independent research work. Evidence of 
the work already done should be submitted, with a 
scheme of the work they wish to undertake. 

Kach national association may send in a list of 
not more than three selected applicants, who shall 
have been interviewed by the selecting committee 
which guarantees their suitability as candidates for 
an International Fellowship. If more than one 
name is submitted, the names should be placed in 
order of merit. 

The selected applications sent in by the national 
associations should be accompanied by a detailed 
report submitting evidence of the qualifications of 
the candidates on the following grounds: 

a. Originality and initiative. 

b. Power of exposition. 

c. Suitability of the subject proposed for research. 

d. Personal qualifications. 





EDITORIAL 


ON GOING ABROAD AND RETURNING 


Iivery year we hear of more friends who are going 
abroad for the summer, every year the offices of 
the Association receive scores of requests for in- 
formation about the foreign clubhouses. But 
singularly little is ever heard about the return of 
these travellers. Occasionally a branch president 
writes, ‘‘We had a most interesting talk by one of 
our members who has recently spent several months 
in Europe;” and once a member just back from 
Geneva sent in a manuscript for the JouRNAL! 

The exception is, of course, always to be found, 
and this year we are in possession, so to speak, of 
a very fine exception in the person of Dr. Mary W. 
Williams who has spent the past year in travel as 
holder of the A. A. U. W. Latin-American Fellow- 
ship, investigating the educational systems of the 
Central and South American Republics. Dr. 
Williams not only has a great deal to say about her 
experiences and the results of her studies, but is 
ready to say it in the JoURNAL, and we are happy 
to print in this number the first of a series of articles 
dealing with various phases of Latin-American 
education and our relations to it. 

We are indeed fortunate in having Dr. Williams 
as our ‘ambassador extraordinary” to our Latin 
neighbors; but must we be dependent upon our 
Fellows for information about the rest of the world? 

Every returned traveller is a potential study 
group leader, and if, as is so often the case, she has 
enjoyed the privileges of the international club- 
houses, she must indeed welcome an opportunity 
to make some return to the Association which has 
secured these privileges for her. Travellers, what 
“wealth of the Indies’ have you brought back? 
Branches, how are you going to profit thereby? 

It is not only to the study of international rela- 
tions per se that our travellers might contribute. 
Perhaps they have visited some of the progressive 
schools in England, Switzerland or Relgium, which 
are revising our whole concept of education; per- 
haps they have, through the medium of a summer 
session, glimpsed something of the traditional 
glory of the universities; a professional conference 
or tour may have created direct contact with a 
whole social stratum or group. Most of all, per- 
haps, should the visitor to Geneva have to tell us 
of these vigorous young days of internationalism,— 


days full, to be sure, of “alarums and excursions,” 
days of experimentation with the whole world as 
a laboratory, days which are the forerunners of a 
new order. 

It is well that most of our travellers return to us 
at this season of the year, when the first cool days 
arouse us to an enthusiasm of energy. In the first 
flush of that energy let us reason together, the 
traveller and the stay-at-home, to the end that the 
American passion for globe-trotting may bring 
wealth to us as well as to the hotel keepers of 
Kurope. 


SWEPT AND GARNISHED 


As the JouRNAL goes to press, our membership 
and addressograph files are, to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief, revised to date. There is an 
addressograph plate for every member who paid 
dues for 1926-27. All changes of address reported 
by either members or postal authorities have been 
duly made. All members reported by branch 
officers as resigned have been removed from the 
“active” files—but put in an “inactive’’ file in the 
fond hope that they may think better of it in a year 
or two! The staff has worked hard during the hot 
summer months to bring all this about, and we are 
proud to be in such good trim before the winter 
rush begins. 

“The winter rush!’ We instinctively think of 
November, December and January in those terms. 
Yet there is no real reason why it should be so. It 
all depends upon the branch treasurer and the 
response she is able to get from the members for 
whose dues she is responsible. If she gets to work 
early in the autumn and sends dues in as fast as 
she collects them, we will be spared all the strain 
and worry of being behind with our work, and the 
members will be spared the irritation of having the 
January JOURNAL come late or not at all. 

When the branch reports begin to pour in, it is 
no easy matter for our staff to keep up with them. 
If the work is to be done accurately—and unless 
accurate it is worse than useless—it takes time to 
check a report. Every name and address must be 
verified and the payment entered on the record 
card. Resignations involve the removal of cards 
from three files; new members the making and 
filing of three cards. When reinstatements are 
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made or discrepancies searched out and corrected, 
it may take ten 
item. 


minutes to handle a single 

Last November we received dues for 6,819 mem- 
bers, as well as a goodly number of separate JOURNAL 
subscriptions. Obviously, when dues for 1,477 
members come in on one day, as has actually 
happened, four workers, who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances can keep the files in excellent order, 
sannot handle the amount of work involved, and 
the inevitable result is delay and confusion. This 
October JOURNAL goes to all members paid up for 
last year, in good faith that they will sooner or 


later pay for this year, 
soon! 


but we hope it will be 


AVE ATQUE VALE 


The editor wishes to take this opportunity to 
tell JouRNAL readers how keenly she has enjoyed 
working on our quarterly magazine during the past 
two years, to express her belief in it as a publica- 
tion of growing value, and to confess that in giving 
up the work of executive secretary she regrets 
nothing so much as leaving the “editor’s easy 
chair.”” To every reader of the JouRNAL she sends 
friendly greetings and hopes we may meet again. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Mary Wilhelmine Williams, B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. Leland 
Stanford University, has taught history at Stanford, 
Wellesley and Goucher. During 1918-19 she was special 
investigator for Honduras in connection with mediation by 
the U. S$. Department of State of Honduranean-Guate- 
malan and Honduranean-Nicaraguan boundary disputes. 
She has published several books, one of which, Anglo-A meri- 
can Isthmian Diplomacy, was awarded the Justin Winsor 
Prize in 1914. Dr. Williams’ contribution to this JouRNAL 
is the first of a series of articles in which she will write of 
her experiences during a year of travel in South America, 
from which she has just returned. 

Dr. Martha Tracy is an authority on medical training. 
A graduate of Bryn Mawr and the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, Dr. Tracy has worked in the Research 
Department of the Cornell University Medical School; 
has been assistant to the Meningitis Commission, New 
York Board of Health; has been a worker under the Hunt- 
ington Fund for Cancer Research and has for a number of 
years been professor and dean at the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. 

Otis William Caldwell, B.S. Franklin College and Ph.D. 
University of Chicago, did his first teaching in the field of 
biology, and was at one time dean of University College, 
University of Chicago. Since 1917 he has been professor 
of education at Teachers College and director of the Lin- 
coln Experimental School. 


Esther Caukin, B.A. Mills College and Ph.D. Leland 
Stanford University, is the new secretary of the Committee 
on International Relations. , 

Margaret G. Blaine, B.A. Bryn Mawr, was at one time 
executive secretary of the Bryn Mawr Alumnae Associa- 
tion and editor of the Alumnae Bulletin. Under her chair- 
manship an American committee raised money for two 
rooms in Crosby Hall, as described in her article. 

Harlean James, B.A. Leland Stanford University, was 
executive secretary of the U. 8. Housing Corporation dur- 
ing the war, and is now executive secretary of the American 
Civic Association. She is chairman of the A. A. U. W. 
Committee on Legislation. 

Judith Clark who was attached to the Educational 
Office for two years received her B.A. degree from Goucher 
College. Her graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in child psychology gave her the degree of M.A. 

Dr. Margaret M. Alltucker, Assistant Director, Research 
Division, of the National Education Association, holds the 
degrees of B.L., M.A. and Ph.D. from the University of 
California. Before taking up her present work in Wash- 
ington, D. C., she was school counsellor at Berkeley, 
California, specializing in the “‘ease method”’ in solving 
lor the past four years, she 
has had a large share in the work of the Commission on the 
Curriculum of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, and has been the editor 
of the Department’s Curriculum Yearbooks. 


pupil personnel problems. 


MARIAN KINNEY BROOKINGS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


HE executive secretary is happy to announce 
that during the summer the following books have 
been presented to the Brookings Memorial Library. 


Henry Adams: Mont St. Michel and Chartres. 
Given by the Virginia State Division. 

Carl KE. Akeley: In Brightest Africa. 
Susan Huntington Vernon. 


Given by 


Harry A. Franck: Four Months Afoot in Spain. 
Given by Susan Huntington Vernon. 


Kate Stephens: //is Secretary. Given by the 


author. 


Kate Stephens: A Curious 


History in Book 


Editing. Given by the author. 





PRESCHOOL, ELEMENTARY AND 
ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


KEEPING PACE WITH ADVANCING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION' 


By MarGaret M. ALLTUCKER 


HE twentieth century has given us a new con- 

ception as to the function of the public school. 
Not so long ago, even yet in some communities, the 
elementary school was looked upon as the means 
whereby a child might attain skill in a few simple 
tools of life. The work of the elementary school 
was complete when the child had attained the abil- 
ity to write a legible hand, to read, and to perform 
simple mathematical calculations. Far different 
is the present conception of the modern elementary 
school. Its work has only begun when it has drilled 
a few simple skills into the child’s nervous system. 
It is not enough that the child be able to read in a 
halting voice. He must learn to read silently, 
accurately, and with rapidity. He must acquire 
the habit of reading. He must be given the ability, 
in so far as his innate capacity permits, to discrimi- 
nate between trash and literature. No lower ideals 
than these should be accepted in the teaching of 
reading if the foundation for intelligent citizenship 
is to be laid. 

And so it is with every subject in the curriculum. 
The modern school seeks to create an environment 
made up of real life situations. The period of ele- 
mentary school attendance is not merely a prepara- 
tion for future life—it is a section of life lived under 
the guidance of intelligent teachers. The child 
acquires the valuable skills known as the three R’s; 
and through their use, in such subjects as history, 
civics, science, music, and art under skilled direction, 
he comes into possession of habits of thought and 
action destined to be a part of his personality 
throughout life. 

This larger conception of elementary education as 
a creator of habits, of action, and attitudes of 
thought is remaking the elementary school. It is 
changing it from a formal institution to one that 
offers an opportunity to practice life. Ht accepts 
the theory that sound character results from the 
training of the emotions as well as the mind and is 
the outcome of right conduct continued over a period 
of years until it becomes a habit. 


1 Delivered before the section discussing elementary 
education, Convention of the American Association of 


University Women, Washington, D. C., March 31, 1927. 


Scientific research has made greater progress in 
the field of elementary education than in any other 
unit in the American school system. While we have, 
by no means, complete answers to the major ques- 
tions of elementary education, we can come nearer 
to answering them today than ever before. Teachers 
have come to realize that the first prerequisite in 
training a child is to understand him—to know his 
abilities and his interests and his past accomplish- 
ments. The foreign mother who wrote to the 
teacher, saying “I want you to learn my boy’”’— 
may have spoken ungrammatically, but neverthe- 
less she spoke wisely. The teacher must learn to 
know the child before she can teach him. 

One of the greatest contributions to education in 
the past ten years has been the study of individual 
differences among school children. Formerly, all 
children of the chronological age of six were brought 
into the public schools and mass instruction began. 
The amount of failure in the first grade was enor- 
mous—which meant that thousands of children re- 
peated that grade, and instead of knowing the joy 
of success were retarded because they could not 
compete with the average child. Hundreds of other 
first grade children developed habits of laziness 
because they were capable of working faster than the 
average child. Detailed case studies have been 
made to discover why children fail in school. These 
are among the questions that have been asked. 
Is the school curriculum suited to the age and 
interests of the child? Has the child the mentality 
to do a particular piece of work? Are there remedi- 
able health defects? Is he getting the encourage- 
ment at home that he should? What are his domi- 
nant interests? Are there emotional difficulties, such 
as extreme shyness, lack of self-confidence, or over 
confidence? Is the school environment such that it 
aids the child in developing right attitudes towards 
his work and his associates? 

lor the progressive teacher, the subject taught is 
no longer the center of interest, but the child. And 
since the whole child comes to school, the challenge 


‘of childhood includes health problems, emotional 
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problems, and social problems, as well as intellectual 


problems. The administrator of a modern school 
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has as one of his major duties the classification of 
pupils into sections where children of 
the same ability can work together. Dull children 
develop some initiative when they are competing 
among themselves, but seldom when they 
peting with normal and superior children. 

I have listed the study of individual differences 
among children as one of the major contributions of 
elementary education during the past decade. 

A second major problem is the curriculum. lor 
the past four years curriculum building has, per- 
haps, received more attention from teachers and 
public school administrators than 
There are 


more or less 


are com- 


any other problem. 
at least four reasons whty the publie 
school curriculum today demands national attention: 
(1) Rapidity of change in modern life, (2) the com- 
plexity of modern life, (3) increases in school attend- 
ance, and pupil heterogeneity, and (4) advances in 
educational science and psychology. In this brief 
discussion I have time merely to touch upon the last 
point—the advances in educational science. 
Iducation as a science is almost wholly a creation 
of the last twenty-five years. Since 1900, research 
has built up a body of exact knowledge concerning 
the subjects of the curriculum which js 
largely remaking their organization and content. 
Consider one of the simple tool subjects spelling. 
Twenty-five years ago, “learn the dictionary” was 
the objective set up before the child. The fallacy 
of this procedure has now been demonstrated. We 
know that the school of yesterday assigned more 
words than the child could learn to spell in a reason- 
able amount of time. 


rarious 


Research in spelling has also 
shown that the number of words used in everyday 
writing is much smaller than it was once 
be. 


believed to 
One thousand words and their repetitions make 
up considerable more than half of those used in or- 
dinary writing. If the average person can spell the 
3000 most common words in the english language, 
he will seldom find it necessary to use the dictionary. 
Standard tests now exist which make 
a teacher in Maine to compare the 
of pupils with those in California. 
Guesswork need no longer be the only basis for 
selecting the words to be taught; in deciding the 
proper procedure in teaching them: and in testing 
the results obtained from that teaching. Approxi- 
mately 500 investigations have been made in the 
field of reading to discover children’s reading inter- 
ests, the merits of different methods of teaching 
beginning reading, the hygienic requirements of 
printed materials, and diagnosis of pupils’ 
difficulties, and suggestions 


it possible for 
spelling ability 


reading 
for remedial instruction. 
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In the teaching of arithmetic, approximately 400 
investigations have already been reported. In such 
subjects as penmanship, language and grammar, 
and social studies, research has also been carried on. 

Painstaking research is going on in the field of 
educational methods. 


Psychological investigations 
have largely 


discredited the doctrine of formal 
mental discipline—based upon the belief that results 
of mental activity in one field are completely carried 
over into another. This doctrine justified the in- 
clusion in the curriculum of almost anything, so 
long as it was difficult and abstruse. Modern edu- 
tional investigation has revealed the fact that the 
umount of learning gained in one form of mental 
activity which can be transferred and used in another 
form of mental endeavor is often disappointingly 
small, 

In addition to gathering data to secure 
to the questions: What are the essential facts that 
one must know about a child in order to arrange 
his school environment so that he will profit most 
from it? What should the content of the 
modern curriculum? What inethods of teaching de- 
velop in the child the largest initiative, power, and 
understanding?— 


answers 


be 


educators are today squarely fae- 
ing the question, What is education for—what are 
its objectives? Health, civie efficiency, worthy 
home membership, vocational efficiency, command 
of the tools and techniques of learning, worthy use of 
leisure, and character are commonly stated as the 
fundamental objectives of the modern publie school. 

Progressive methods, application of the best scien- 
tific educational procedures are by no means con- 
fined to private schools. While the public school 
has greater responsibilities today than ever before, 
it is meeting them more satisfactorily. 


Modern Elementary Education and the 


Association of University Women 


American 


What is the relation of the college trained woman 
to modern elementary education? 

First, thousands of college trained women are 
teaching in elementary schools. Several of the 
larger cities, believing that a year in the elementary 
school is quite as important in the life of the child 
as a year in high school, have adopted what is known 
as a single salary schedule, which provides that 
teachers with equal training and experience receive 
the same salary regardless of the grade in which 
they teach. Hundreds of college trained women are 
serving as elementary school principals and as 
supervisors. 
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In every community the college trained woman 
has large opportunity in aiding the progress of pub- 
lic education. Serving on local boards of education, 
in parent-teacher organizations, and in offering 
public school administrators intelligent lay support 
—these are among the most common forms of 
service. In most instances educational theory is 
ahead of practice. Many public school administra- 
tors know how to improve the education of the 
children committed to their care, but they lack the 
facilities for doing it. Public sentiment determines 
progress. Each community gets the kind of schools 
that it wants and is willing to pay for. Public 
education would advance far more rapidly if each 
of the 401 branches of the American Association of 
University Women would undertake the job of 
cooperating with and supporting their local school 
administrators, in discovering the needs of their 
local schools and in creating such public opinion as 
is necessary to meet these needs. In one community 
it might mean inaugurating a health program, in 
another a bond issue for new school buildings, or in 
another a salary schedule adequate to attract trained 
and experienced teachers, or support of a superin- 
tendent of schools in a forward-looking program of 
curriculum revision, or the creation of public senti- 
ment necessary to the carrying out of this new cur- 
riculum. 

Local branches of the American Association of 
University Women can also aid their schools by 
knowing the local teachers. The question of social 
and professional recognition of teachers is not a 


matter of sentiment. It conditions the kind of 
teaching done in the classroom. Personal pride in 
one’s calling and the feeling that one’s services 
are appreciated are among the most potent incen- 
tives to efficient work. The child is the loser when 
his teacher is not given due social and professional 
recognition by his parents. When a school board 
buys teachers’ services, indirectly it buys the out- 
look on life for the children of that community. 
Do you help to make it possible for your local super- 
intendent of schools to select for your children 
teachers who have the highest qualifications—or 
is the local salary schedule so low that the school 
board has to take whatever teachers they can get, 
despite the fact that their training may be poor? 

The school as a public institution needs the con- 
tinuous interest of the people. The relationship 
between schools and public has been compared to 
a business partnership in which the people are 
stockholders, school administrators and teachers 
are the business managers and employees, and the 
product is changes in boys and girls. In any busi- 
ness partnership, those stockholders who know the 
details of the business can best appreciate the diffi- 
culties of management and recognize the skill and 
effort which go into the production of the finished 
article. Because of their understanding, they are 
able to give that intelligent support and encourage- 
ment that makes it possible for executives and em- 
ployees to render their best service. What is true 
of a factory is far more true of a public school where 
the product is not material but spiritual. 
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PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL HYGIENE APPLIED TO YOUNG CHILDHOOD 


By Jupiry CLARK 


Ik: first precept of mental hygiene is that the 

human organism, in order to be healthy, must 
have a task. The young child has a task, and a 
gigantic one, that of adjusting himself in his en- 
vironment. He himself and the 
things among which he lives, and relate them to 
Into this task he throws the force of 
all his energy. 


must discover 
each other. 
His approach is admirable and it 
remains to be decided, with the aid of the imperfect 
knowledge at our disposal, what sort of environment 
will facilitate his task. 

The very helplessness of the infant necessitates 
influence from without from the beginning of his 
development. Mental hygiene would say, give the 
child the opportunity to develop, give him freedom 
to develop, and utilize what science has to offer in 
the way of knowledge of learning in order to give 
him such habits as will be useful to him in the society 
in which he has to live. Furthermore, signs of 
abnormal tendencies must be considered in order 
that preventive measures may be taken before such 
tendencies have time to become set into habits. 

In dealing with the influences which bear upon 
the developmental history of the young child it may 
be helpful to divide his task of growing into its 
three aspects of bodily, mental and social develop- 
ment. Itis unwise to lose sight of the interdepend- 
ence of these aspects in the living child, but for 
practical purposes of analysis it is convenient to 
attack the problem from this divided point of view. 

The greatest bodily need of the infant, besides 
hygienic care, is exercise, through which he gains 
strength and control. Inasmuch as maturation 
does not seem to take place without use, the infant 
should be given every opportunity to move, to 
attempt to sit up, to use his hands, to creep, and to 
attempt to stand up. He should not be forced into 
these activities, but should be allowed to try them 
when he is ready for them. Regular leg and arm 
calisthenics, gently administered by the mother, 
have been recommended by authorities to aid his 
bodily development. It is not known how the sense 
of balance is acquired, but by three months the child 
should be able to hold his head up, and he should sit 
alone between five and six months. When he is 
well able to sit alone he should be put on the floor 
and allowed to creep. If given freedom and oppor- 
tunity he will, when about nine months old, begin 
to pull himself up on his feet with the aid of furniture. 
Then follows a long period of learning to walk hold- 


ing on to things, and alone, which usually culmi- 
nates in actual walking at about fourteen months. 

The bodily development seems to be toward 
discrimination and refinement in the use of the 
larger muscles of the body; and in the exercise of 
these large muscles the child gains keen satisfaction. 
Young children in the creeping stage love to pull and 
tug at large objects. It has been interesting to note 
the practice of such exercise in the development of 
five children in my own family. They were all 
allowed supervised freedom on the floor during the 
creeping period and without exception these five 
children gravitated in time to the lower shelves of 
the bookcases in the library where are usually kept 
large volumes of science, and encyclopedias. They 
found the keenest joy, voiced in unconscious grunts, 
in tugging these volumes out, dragging them across 
the floor, and later building them into crude, cave- 
like structures. 

When the child first learns to walk he is interested 
in mere walking. He trots about for joy in the 
motion and the ability. Then be begins to need a 
purpose and pulls and carries toys around with him. 
The child from eighteen months to four years is 
learning finer and finer bodily skills, and should 
have opportunity for their exercise in suitable toys; 


freedom to try his skills in acts of balancing, run- 


By three he should be able to 
handle his body easily in very nice activities such as 


ning, and climbing. 


walking a horizontal beam, riding a tricycle, climbing 
beyond a height of three feet without fear, using 
building materials with a sense of balance, and enter- 
ing into complex forms of play with other children, 
unhampered by a sense of bodily incompetence. 
This end cannot be accomplished if the parents are 
afraid to let him try. He will make up for deficien- 
cies in the materials of his play if allowed the free- 
dom to use substitutes. Chairs, books, steps, curb- 
ings, fences, broomsticks, old boxes, boards, and 
discarded spark-plugs, even, will be adequate sub- 
stitutes for the elaborate apparatus of the nursery 
school, if he be allowed to use these facilities. All 
the suitable play equipment in the world will be of 
little avail if a timid mother or nurse discourages his 
brave attempts. 

Another aspect of his bodily development is the 
use of his hands. This ability is inextricably in- 
volved with mental development. It is through his 
hands that he learns the feel of things, judgment of 
distance, the parts of his body, and the identifica- 
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tion of those parts with the being which is himself. 
By six months he has localized all the parts of his 
body that he can see. At about this age he dis- 
covers his genital organs. It is natural that they 
should interest him, particularly as the sensations 
aroused by touch in that region are pleasurable. 
According to the theory of the conditioned reflex, 
it is helpful to associate an unpleasant stimulus 
with such exploration, such as a gentle prick of a 
safety pin. This generates a negative response. 
For those who do not care to use such drastic 
methods, that of disuse can be applied and oppor- 
tunity for exploration of the genitals not afforded. 
Hygienic measures of one kind or another are of 
incalculable value in meeting the problem at an 
early age. 

Further hygiene of the use of the hands would 
counsel that the child be allowed the opportunity 
of using them in the exploration of articles of differ- 
ent shapes and textures. He must be allowed to do 
as many things with his hands as possible. As their 
use becomes more discriminating he should have 
finer tools. Pencil and paper, beads, blocks, cards, 
interest the two-year-old, and large eyed needles 
with coarse thread are a source of pleasure to girl or 
boy around the age of three. 


The establishment of reflex habits regarding bodily 
functions is an important part of the hygiene of early 


childhood. By early establishing conditions of 
pleasure and regularity in connection with the activi- 
ties of feeding, sleeping, bathing and elimination, a 
foundation is laid for mental and physical freedom in 
the future life of the child. These things should be 
taken as a matter of course by the child. The young 
infant should become accustomed to the feeling of 
being dry, and should early learn to use a chamber 
for bowel movements. If his natural rhythm for 
elimination be discovered and used to avoid the 
soiling of his clothes as far as possible, he will, under 
ideal conditions, reach the age of two with fairly 
reliable habits. From the age of eighteen months, 
or before, he should be taken up during the night. 
Adherence to such a regime and the avoidance of 
emotional concomitants to bodily processes will 
simplify some of the most difficult aspects of the 
training of early childhood. 

The intellectual development of the young child is 
hard to trace, but its signs are to be found in the 
whole of his behavior. According to Stern’s defini- 
tion of general intelligence—ability of the organism 
to adjust itself adequately to relatively new situa- 
tions—almost any distinguishable performance in 


the child’s early developmental history might be 
used as a criterion of mental growth, if taken in 
comparison with the performance of a large number 
of other children of the same age. Gesell, Kuhl- 
mann, Baldwin and others who have worked on the 
problem of measuring the intelligence of infants and 
young children have tried to establish norms for 
the appearance of many abilities such as holding up 
the head, sitting alone, reaching, grasping, picking 
things up, throwing a ball, walking and talking. 
There is great variation among normal children as 
to the time of the appearance of such abilities and 
exact discrimination for very young children is at 
present impossible. It is thought that the child 
maintains his own rate of mental development 
constantly throughout life, but there is a growing 
appreciation of the importance of opportunities to 
learn in these early years. There is evidence that 
intelligence quotients are to a certain extent modifi- 
able, and, again, maturation apparently does not 
take place without opportunity for exercise. 

From this point of view, it would seem that the 
young child should have experiences to help him 
form associations concerning the nature of things. 
His most valuable asset is his power of attention. 
From the time that he is able to focus his eyes, his 
attention to objects which interest him is apparent. 
Adults might well envy him this power of attention. 
Such complete absorption in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge would seem to promise limitless attainment in 
adult life. For this reason the child should be 
allowed to fix his attention and maintain it until he 
has exhausted the possibilities of the experience at 
hand. At an early age he fixes his mother’s face 
with a grave unwinking stare. Later he spends long 
happy moments watching the play of his fingers and 
his toes. Tirelessly he manipulates a toy until he 
has discovered all the feels, noises, and possible 
activities connected with it. As his play develops 
in complexity the periods of his attention lengthen. 
A great outlay of creative energy seems to enter into 
the building operations with blocks or boxes of a 
three-year-old child; and it is through his imitative 
play that he learns the distinctions of imagination 
and reality. 

A word might be said here of the effects of over- 
stimulation. A wise mean should be established 
between too much and too little stimulation. A 
young baby is disturbed by much handling, noise 
and confusion. Frequent changes in his position as 
he is passed from one person to another stimulate 
one of his instinctive fears, the fear of falling. He 
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gives vent to his discomfort in erying and is con- 
sidered an unfriendly baby. Such experiences may 
lead to real timidity as the child grows older. 
Furthermore, it seems that the best field of experi- 
ence for the young child is at home. 
apt to be protected from fatigue. A three-year-old 
child who was taken to a polo game voiced his lack 
of appreciation of the experience in an amusing 
fashion. 


There he is 


His sister tried to distract his attention 
from his discomfort by pointing out General Persh- 
ing who was standing within a few feet. ‘I don’t 
want to see General Pershing!’ the young man 
bellowed, and was utterly indifferent to the smile 
which his outburst won from the general. Mani- 
festly, the child’s experiences should be within the 
grasp of his intelligence. 

Much of the unfortunate behavior of children can 
be blamed on over-stimulation, and many are the 
undesirable habits that will disappear under a wise 
administration of the policy of ignoring them. 
Iiveryone likes to be the center of attention in the 
group in which he moves and a child is no exception 
to this rule. It is surprising how often a small child 
will forget his bumps, his stubbornness, and _ his 
disinclination to eat spinach when his vocal demon- 
strations produce no flurry of attention from the 
mysterious grown persons who dominate his world. 

Sleep is a protection from the effects of fatigue. 
I'vidences of fatigue and excitement are easily recog- 
nized, and the amount of sleep the individual child 
gets should be regulated by his requirements. 

Another aspect of mental growth is the child’s 
learning to talk. The normal child articulates re- 
peated sounds at six months, says isolated words 
between nine months and a year, makes his wants 
known adequately by eighteen months, and uses 
sentences of growing length and complexity from his 
second birthday on. It would seem that language 
ability is closely connected with intelligence. It is 
certainly a tangible indication of ability for abstract 
thought. We cannot say that a child who talks late 
is unintelligent, for there are many factors involved, 
physical, emotional, environmental, but a child of 
three years who does not talk should be made the 
subject of careful study. For every child, hygienic 
practice indicates that he have the opportunity to 
talk. It is unwise to try to force a child to talk, 
because such efforts are apt to set up a negativistic 
attitude toward talking which may delay the process 
materially; but every child should hear language 
spoken in as pure a form as possible and feel from 
an early date that the sounds directed to him have 


some meaning for himself. Young babies of three 


or four months delight in cooing response to conver- 
sation. The very repetition of sounds in their pres- 
ence helps the process of learning meaning, and their 
own exercises in articulation further the process of 
learning to say words. 

The bodily and mental aspects of the child’s task 
may be considered subsidiary to his social task. 
How to adjust to one’s environment is, after all, 
a preponderately social task. Bodily control and 
mental ability may be considered means to that end. 
It is in the social field that mental hygiene is of the 
greatest importance of all. The child comes into 
the world a small helpless organism capable only of 
simple reflex and sensory-motor reactions. He has 
infinite capacities, but for the immediate present his 
reactions are almost limited to bodily functions and 
to the ability to suck his food. He has the essen- 
tial apparatus for sensations and motor reactions, 
but it is only possible to conceive of his conscious- 
ness of stimuli as being vague and undifferentiated. 
Physiologically he has the brain of man, with all its 
potentialities, but at birth associations have yet 
to be made and its function is of reflex character. 
Yet inside three years this helpless creature develops 
into a strong capable young animal which can walk 
and talk, undertake a certain amount of responsi- 
bility with regard to the care of his person, and has 
learned, however imperfectly, to live a social life. 
This task is enough to coordinate and unify the 
powers of any organism, and, with half a chance, it 
is performed successfully. . 

It is generally considered now that the child 
starts his career equipped with the elemental emo- 
tions of love, fear and rage. They are the tools 
with which he builds his personality, and it seems 
probable that it is by means of simple and complex 
associations that these emotions are utilized in the 
formation of his adult emotional life. According 
to the theory of the conditioned reflex, any stimulus 
whatever, if repeated with a natural or biologically 
adequate stimulus, becomes associated with that 
stimulus and is capable of producing the same re- 
sponse alone. Thus it is possible to conceive that 
his future likes and aversions grow through asso- 
ciation with the biologically adequate stimuli to his 
reactions of love, fear and rage. These stimuli are 
respectively food, loud noises and lack of support, 
and resistance to his movements. He learns to love 
his mother and those who administer to his comfort 
through association with the taking of food. He 
learns to fear persons, objects, and textures because 


they have become associated in some accidental way 
with noise or lack of support. 


Through association 
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with new-formed fears he may learn to dislike cer- 
tain foods or places. Later he learns through higher 
associations that certain forms of behavior bring 
forth pleasing results. His screaming brings satis- 
faction in the attainment of his ends, and he has 
indelibly learned that screaming is a good way to 
get what one wants. It is of the utmost importance 
to appreciate the value of these associations in the 
training of a young child and to utilize them in mak- 
ing his early adjustments as placid and happy as it 
is possible for them to be. 

It is an interesting fact that young babies seem to 
require a definite amount of mothering. They do 
not thrive in an artificial environment where they 
are deprived of the normal amount of petting and 
fondling which a mother naturally gives to a small 
child. This is the basis of his future emotional life, 
and it would be perhaps better for a child to be over- 
petted during the first year or so of his life than to be 
treated with conscientious indifference. Both at- 
titudes are extreme and wise parents will try to 
build up a normal relationship which will give the 
child’s affections a sturdy but wholesome founda- 
tion. 

Psychiatry has a great lesson to teach concerning 
the emotional life of the young child. Its practice 
has revealed devastating results of mistakes made in 
the early lives of sufferers from mental disorders. It 
is not necessary to go into a lengthy discussion of the 
various systems of psychiatry in order to indicate 
its bearing on the subject of mental hygiene, but it is 
helpful to have in mind the most plausible theories 
of the social and emotional development of the young 
child which psychiatry has advanced. 

It has been pointed out that the child learns 
himself and his environment, and gradually learns 
to interpret each in the light of the other. He 
begins early the long conflict of wishes and environ- 
ment. In order to lead a healthy well-balanced 
life he must learn to face reality, to give up one 
desire in order that another may be fulfilled, and to 
see the benefit which he himself reaps through social 
conduct. He must gradually diffuse his love from 
himself to his mother, to his family, to his friends and 


his associates. These ends may be accomplished if 


he have freedom and opportunity to experiment, if 
his best efforts be rewarded by satisfaction, and if 
he be allowed to maintain a wholesome degree of 
self-respect through reasonable success in his en- 


If the environment is too hard for him his 
development will be arrested. 


deavors. 
If he does not meet 
success he may revert to a previous stage of depend- 
ence upon his mother, perhaps, for there, he knows, 


is a safe haven of peace and appreciation, and in his 
emotional life he will never grow up. He may find 
his satisfaction in thumb sucking or auto-eroticism, 
day-dreams, fantasies, or aggressive behavior. His 
trouble may manifest itself in enuresis or temper 
tantrums. What form his compensation will take 
is largely dependent upon whether he is of the shut- 
in type, which finds consolation in dreams and fan- 
tasies, or of the aggressive type which hides its 
feeling of inferiority under purposeless naughty be- 
havior. Modifications of all these types of behavior 
can be observed in almost any normal child under 
certain conditions, and psychiatry teaches that 
correction lies in rooting out the emotional conflict 
that is causing the objectionable symptoms. 

A sympathetic environment for the young child is 
one which recognizes his needs for growth. It is 
impossible to lay down a regimen applicable to all 
children, for each child is an individual problem and 
must be treated as such. Mental hygiene would 
emphasize the conception of the young child as a 
thoroughly integrated organism, bending its every 
power to the interesting task of orientating itself in 
life. The normal young child is an almost perfect 
example of the philosophical ideal of the growing 
individual remaking experience on higher and higher 
levels of perception and intelligence. His every 
act is an outgrowth of what has preceded it, and 
leads on to another step in the great search for real- 
ity. Mental hygiene would preserve this integrity 
through providing opportunity and freedom for 
development and through wise guidance in conflicts 
between native impulses and the restraints of his 
environment. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR BRANCH OFFICERS 


——— has come and with it the challenge 
to all branch officers to make this the most 
successful year their branch has ever had. There 
are several factors which may contribute to success- 
ful branch work, but the most important are: the 
selection of enthusiastic women for committee chair- 
men; the planning of a program for monthly meetings 
of the branch which has continuity and will stimu- 
late thought and discussion; the organization of 


I. For Program Chairmen 

1. A list of Suggested Topics for Branch 
Meetings. 

2. Seven different suggestions for the 
year’s program of the branch. Each 
program includes plans for nine meet- 
ings grouped around some centraliz- 
ing subject. 

3. Outlines on the various phases of 
national work furthered by the As- 
sociation to be used as a basis for 
branch meetings. (Organized by the 
executive secretary. ) 

II. For Educational Chairmen 


1. Leaflets describing the national educa- 
tional program in preschool, elemen- 
tary and adolescent education. These 
may be secured free in quantity for 
distribution at meetings. 

2. Suggestions of various ways in which 
the educational work of a branch may 
be furthered. 

3. Outlines with references for branch 
meetings devoted to various aspects 
of the national educational work. 


groups within the branch for study of subjects of 
special interest. 

The I:ducational Office has been busy during the 
summer organizing materials which ought to be 
helpful to you in your year’s work. Below are 
listed the various kinds of material ready for dis- 
tribution. Before completing your plans for the 
year write to the Educational Office and take ad- 


vantage of the services it offers. 


IIl. For Study Group Leaders 
1. Information concerning the organiza- 
tion of study groups. 

Outlines and bibliographies to guide in 
the study of preschool, elementary 
and adolescent education. 
study kit to accompany each outline 
containing pamphlets, reprints and 
articles referred to in the outline. 

Information concerning the service your 
state library offers to individuals and 
groups. 

. Traveling library of 616 books and 597 
pamphlets which may be borrowed 
by members and groups from the 
Educational Office. Send for leaflet, 
Annotated List of Traveling Library 
Books and Pamphlets. 

A large group of pamphlets, reprints 
and magazine articles on various 
phases of education which are re-sold 
at cost price to members and study 
groups. Send for leaflet, List of 
Pamphlets Distributed by the Educa- 
tional Office. 

L. H. M. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL OFFICE 


1. A new outline for the elementary study groups 
on Schools and Children is ready. 


Contains outlines, 
questions for guidance, bibliography and sugges- 
tions for observations in schools. Price 25 cents. 
There is a study kit to accompany this outline. 

2. The Significance of Individual Behavior in the 
Field of Education by Dr. Esther Loring Richards 
has been printed. Those who attended the Wash- 
ington Convention last March will remember Dr. 


It has 
been printed in response to the many requests which 
have been made. Price 5¢. 

3. European Schools for Preschool Children by 
Mildred Dennett Mudgett, Ph.D., has been pub- 
lished by the Educational Office. This pamphlet 
contains interesting descriptions of schools in Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Switzerland and Germany. 
Price 20¢. ; 


Richard’s speech at the Education Dinner. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


BIOGRAPHY 


G. Stanley Hall. Lorine Pruette. 
1926. Pp. xi, 267. $2.50. 
The first biography of G. Stanley Hall, written by one of 
his students who, with keen appreciation and in a most 
fascinating style, presents Dr. Hall as a charming and force- 
ful personality. The psychology and philosophy of life 
of this great man shine through all differences of opinion. 


New York: Appleton, 


RvurRat LIFe 


Country Life and the Country School. Mabel Carney. 
York: Row, Peterson, 1912. Pp. xxii, 408. $1.60. 
An appeal to farmers for their cooperation in bettering 
conditions by using the country school as a center for up- 
building the rural community, and to rural teachers for 
leadership in their local communities after special training. 
Numerous illustrations throughout add interest, and an 
appendix with valuable suggestions completes the book. 


New 


Educational kesources of Village and Rural Communities. 
Joseph K. Hart, Editor. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
Pp. x, 277. $1.60. 

A plea that rural and village teachers appreciate more 
fully the important part played by the physical, social and 
moral resources of their communities in the education of 
the child. In the author’s words, ‘‘The community is the 
true educational institution.’’ Questions suggesting inves- 
tigation and a bibliography close most of the chapters. 


The Rural Home. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1924. Pp. vii, 246. $2.00. 

Proceedings of the Sixth National Country Life Con- 
ference, November 1923, St. Louis, Missouri. Program 
covered “‘the place of the rural home in the world-move- 
ment among farmers, the institutions and influences affect- 
ing the rural home, and its réle in developing and training 
the new generation.” 


For Home MAKERS 


Economics of the Household. Benjamin R. Andrews. 
York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. vii, 623. $3.25. 

College women who are home makers will find this dis- 
cussion of a sound economic basis of the household most 
helpful. Topics such as household income, expenditures, 
and investments; food and clothing; household equipment 
and service are included. The appendix consists of prob- 
lems and topies for investigation. Bibliographies at chap- 
ter endings suggest further reading. 


New 


Effcient Housekeeping or Household Engineering. Mrs. 


Christine Frederick. 
Home Economics, 1915. 


Chicago: American School of 

Pp. 527. $2.00. 

Mrs. F’rederick’s discussions and illustrations of time and 
labor-saving methods and devices, and of home budgets, 
make her book valuable to the home maker struggling with 
household problems and to others interested in scientific 
home management. Questions on household engineering 
close each chapter and a bibliography is given at the end of 
the book. 


TEACHING 


Method in Teaching Religion. 
Marion O. Hawthorne. 
1925. Pp. 488. $2.50. 

Content essentially the outline courses given by the 
authors to their classes in religious education at North- 
western University. Intended as a text for advanced 
students with a general knowledge of educational and 
genetic psychology. Educational principles given with 
special application to the teaching of religion. 


George Herbert Betts and 
New York: Abingdon Press, 


Annie 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1907. 


Home, School, and Vacation: A Book of Suggestions. 
Winsor Allen. 
Pp. 220. $1.50. 
“Essentials of a sound education as they have been 
known and practiced in all wise communities from the 
beginning and as they are still practiced in successful homes 
and schools’”’ is the author’s description of her book. Sug- 
gestions not always in line with psychological and pedagogi- 
cal principles of today. 


How Children Learn to Draw. 
beth KE. Miller. 
$1.48. 

An experiment made at the University of Chicago to 
determine ‘‘how children learn most readily to use drawing 
as a common means of self-expression.’”’ Illustrations of 
the children’s work are given in this book and some of the 
records of their progress with conclusions drawn from an 
analysis of the records. 


Walter Sargent and Eliza- 
Boston: Ginn, 1916. Pp. v, 264. 


CHILDREN 


Problems of Child Welfare. George B. Mangold. New 
York: Macmillan, revised edition, 1924. Pp. xviii, 
602. $3.00. 

Especially for college students of constructive and pre- 
ventive philanthropy but containing data for the lay reader 
interested in improving conditions for children. The 
book is most comprehensive including such topics as health, 
education, child labor and juvenile delinquency. Each 
problem is discussed with reference to causes and condi- 
tions, to the existing social machinery for meeting the 
problem and to plan a program of improvement or preven- 
tion. An excellent book for study groups to use as a basis 
for study and discussion. 


The Problems of Childhood. Angelo Patri. 
Appleton, 1926. Pp. xv, 309. $2.00. 

From his own experiences with children the author pre- 
sents many of the problems confronting parents and 
teachers and suggests the successful solution, emphasizing 
the need for understanding the nature and needs of children 
by those responsible for their training. Each section closes 
with questions and bibliography. 


New York: 


NELL Boyp TayLor. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


I. F. U. W. COUNCIL MEETING, VIENNA, JULY 25-28, 1927 


By Estuer CAUKIN 


Hii Austrian members of the International 

lederation of University Women were hostesses 
to the Council on the occasion of its eleventh meet- 
ing, which was held in the University of Vienna from 
the 25th to the 28th of July. Besides the officers of 
the Federation, delegates from twenty-one national 
were present, the American 
being represented by Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, of 
New York. 

In the course of the preliminary committee meet- 
ings and the sessions of the Council, several im- 
portant matters of business were discussed and 
settled, and that rather intangible concept, ‘‘in- 
ternational understanding,’ was concretely demon- 
strated. The meeting of the Council was opened 
by a semipublic session in one of the lecture halls 
of the University, on the evening of July 25. The 
members of the Council were welcomed to Vienna 
and the University by Dr. Elise Richter, President 
of the Austrian Association, and by the Rector of 
the University, Herr Dr. Molisch. Then Dr. 
Gleditsch took the chair, and, after responding to 
the addresses of welcome, introduced the speakers 
of the evening, who discussed four phases of the 
work of the International Federation. 

Frau Dr. von Zahn-Harnack, the German dele- 
gate, spoke on the interest of the Federation in 
establishing international fellowships. This work, 
she felt, would be one of the most important justi- 
fications of the existence of this organization, in a 
period when women were organized internationally 
for every sort of purpose. 

A second activity of the Federation, closely 
connected with the international interchange of 
students, was discussed by Professor Winifred 
Cullis (Great Britain), who gave an account of the 
clubhouses established in many parts of the world. 
Professor Cullis dwelt especially upon the opening of 
Crosby Hall in London on July 1, expressing her 
belief that Crosby Hall was truly an international 
clubhouse because it was built with the aid of all 
members of the Federation, and had already housed 
women from more than twenty countries. 

Mme. Puech (France) spoke on international 
intellectual cooperation, which she considered the 
more purely spiritual and idealistic aspect of the 


groups Association 


of the Federation. She characterized the 
lederation as a practical demonstration of the in- 
tellectual enthusiasm that had begun to take hold 
of the world again. Mme. Puech concluded her 
address with a brief discussion of the work of the 
League of Nations Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, which is always willing to listen to 
suggestions from the Federation. 

The question of inequalities in the educational 
standards of various countries was discussed by 
Mrs. Skonhoft (Norway). Mrs. Skonhoft pointed 
out the importance of this question for the students 
who were being sent to study in foreign countries, 
and emphasized the need for a nearer approach to 
uniformity of standards. However, she believed 
much could be accomplished by a clear understand- 
ing of the differences between the various types of 
universities and the significance of university 
degrees in different countries. 

After Dr. Gleditsch summarized briefly the dis- 
cussion of the work and interests of the Federation, 
Dr. Molisch paid a graceful compliment to the 
women who had demonstrated their ability as 
scientists and scholars by speaking so clearly and 
simply. 

The reports of standing committees and national 
federations will be included in the report of the 
Council meeting, which will be issued in the fall. 
Several matters of outstanding importance, how- 
ever, were dealt with. An arrangement for the 
payment of dues to the International Federation 
was made, which, in the course of a few years, will 
equalize the responsibilities of all the member federa- 
tions, at the same time allowing for the proportion- 
ally greater burdens of the small groups.* 


work 


'*Note: The special committee to consider this question 
has worked out a mathematical formula according to 
which all federations will pay on a sliding scale up to the 
point at which dues normally would reach one shilling per 
capita. This puts all member federations on the same 
footing. Obviously, however, it cannot be expected that 
countries suffering from a poor rate of exchange can pay at 
ordinary rates at this time. Therefore, in considering these 
eountries the same formula will be used, but multiplied 
by the difference between the present exchange value and 
the normal value. 

YAS em. 
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It was decided that in the Conferences to be held 
in the future, delegates should be permitted to speak 
in German as well as French and English in debate 
and discussion, although translations would be 
made only in French and English and the work of 
the secretariat would continue to be carried on in 
those two languages. 

An application for membership was received from 
the Mexican Association of University Women, and 
was accepted provisionally, the final decision being 
postponed until further information about Mexican 
universities could be secured. 

The report of the Committee on the Fellowships 
Fund Appeal aroused special enthusiasm, and sug- 
gestions for ways and means of raising money issued 
from all quarters. Mrs. Smedley MacLean, the 
Convenor of the Committee, confirmed with great 
pleasure the hope expressed at Amsterdam that 
the first I. F. U. W. fellowship would be awarded 
in 1928. 

The Council accepted the invitation of the Spanish 
delegate, Dr. Clara Campoamor, to hold its next 
meeting in Madrid. The date of the meeting was 
left to be fixed by the officers of the Council. 


Although the recent disturbances in Vienna made 
it necessary to cancel the social entertainments of 
a public nature planned by the Austrian Associa- 
tion, the members of the Council found many oppor- 
tunities for informal gatherings. Dr. Richter enter- 
tained the Council at her home on Sunday afternoon, 
July 24, giving the members an opportunity to 
become acquainted with their Austrian hostesses. 
On Tuesday evening the Austrian Association held 
an informal reception in the Konsularakademie, 
where the Council was housed. A_ particularly 
pleasant feature of the evening was the musical 
program, including a composition which combined 
the national airs of all the member nations of the 
Federation. The British Empire delegates enter- 
tained the Council Wednesday evening, with a 
dinner at Koblenzl, and the Americans present at 
the Council meeting were the hostesses at an Ameri- 
can breakfast, the last morning. 

The members of the Austrian Association per- 
formed their functions as hostesses to the Council 
with grace and efficiency, impressing the delegates 
and officers with the reality and genuineness of the 
hospitality for which Vienna has long been famous, 


OXFORD—JULY 6-27, 1928 


YEAR ago the Committee on International Re- 
lations was contemplating with no small meas- 
ure of satisfaction the completion of the first summer 
vacation course for American women teachers and 
graduates organized by the Women’s Societies 
at Oxford. Despite strikes and other disturbances, 
it had been held, and, every one agreed, it had been 
a success. There had been almost two hundred 
and fifty members, representing every section of 
the country, and almost every state. Teachers of 
English and history, a dean or two, a few recent 
graduates—apparently, all of them were enthusias- 
tic. We were hoping very much that colleges 
would agree to undertake a similar course in 
1928. 

Such a decision has been reached, and a second 
course will be given in Oxford, July 6-27, 1928. 
The subject “England in the Nineteenth Century: 
1815-1900” will be treated in its various aspects— 
literary, historical, artistic, political, economic and 
scientific. There will be lectures by such eminent 
men and women as Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, Miss L. Grier, Principal of 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; Professor E. de Selin- 
court, Mr. Laurence Housman, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, 
Mr. Harold Laski, and Miss Sara Burstall, Head 


Mistress Manchester High School, 1898-1924. 
Under the leadership of tutors, there will be dis- 
cussion groups. As before, there will be entertain- 
ments and excursions to Stratford, Sulgrave Manor 
and other places. 

It is announced that ‘‘the fee of $125 will include 
full board and residence in the Women’s Colleges, 
lectures and classes, and one or two excursions.” 
But that is only a ledger-like, black-and-white 
statement. It includes the opportunity for a 
giimpse, at least, of what Oxford is—stimulating 
lectures by English scholars, classes with tutors, 
such as the Oxford student has, a view of England 
through English eyes, a growing appreciation of the 
distracting beauty of Oxford, a knowledge of the 
friendliness of English hostesses—a thousand and 
one things that cannot be set down here, that come 
usually only to the student who has time and means 
for two years at Oxford. 

As the number of students who can be received 
is limited, an early application is desirable. Re- 
quests for information and for application blanks 
should be addressed to the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations, at the new office 
of the Committee at Headquarters in Washington. 

F. A. A. 





THE OPENING OF CROSBY HALL 


3y MarGarRet G. BLAINE 


Under bright 
skies, a special mark of favor in what had been an 
unusually wet season with rain up until noon of the 


T WAS a most memorable event. 


appointed day, Crosby Hall was formally opened 
on the afternoon of July 1 by Her Majesty, the 
Queen. At two o’clock the gates were thrown open 
by two beadles in crimson robes and soon the quad- 
rangle was a gay sight with the many colored 
gowns and hoods of the men and women represent- 
ing universities the world over. A covered way led 
from the gate to the terrace of the Old Hall, where 
were seated members of the diplomatic corps and 
founders of the Hall, and all were assembled at the 
arrival of the Queen who was conducted by Lady 
Buxton through a line of undergraduates in caps 
and gowns, posted as a guard of honor, to her chair 
in the center of the terrace. 

The ceremony began immediately, and, in order 
that all might hear, amplifiers had been installed. 
Clearly came the words of greeting from Professor 
Caroline Spurgeon, Chairman of the Crosby Hall 
Endowment Committee, and also an expression of 
gratitude to all the federations and the friends who 


had helped them to achieve their aim—to make 
Crosby Hall an international hall of residence for 
graduate students and one of the links in a chain of 
such clubs which are being established under the 


auspices of the International Federation. The good 
news had been received that the Paris Club was to 
be put on a permanent basis, and the best and most 
recent news of all, that a grant had been made to 
erect, on a beautiful site in Athens, a women’s hall 
of residence. It was their hope that Crosby Hall 
should become one of the strongest of these links, 
where would be carried on the work of the search for 
truth in scholarship and the way to peace in friend- 
ship. Docent [len Gleditsch, President of the 
International Federation, spoke briefly and brought 
the good wishes and congratulations of the twenty- 
seven nations included in the Federation. Pro- 
fessor Winifred Cullis, President of the British 
Federation, also spoke, expressing the warmth of 
their appreciation of the gracious patronage of the 
royal family throughout this undertaking, beginning 
with the dinner, held under the auspices of H. R. 
H., the Prince of Wales, at which subscriptions had 
been received doubling the funds in hand; again in 
November, when Her Highness, the Duchess of 
York, consented to unveil the commemorative 
tablet above the door of the new wing; and now, to 


crown these expressions of favor, the presence of 
Her Majesty, the Queen, at this, the opening of 
Crosby Hall. To conclude, the Bishop of London 
dedicated the Hall “to the service of humanity and 
the glory of God,” and the Queen, very lovely in 
shimmering blue and carrying a large bouquet of 
pink carnations, formally unlocked the door with 
a silver and enamelled key, presented to her by 
the architect of the new wing, Mr. Walter H. God- 
frey. After inspecting the building, the Queen 
came into the old historic Hall, where were pre- 
sented to her representatives of national federa- 
tions, the founders of Crosby Hall, and representa- 
tives of £1000 funds. Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
as the representative of the American Association, 
and Miss Margaret G. Blaine the representative of 
the gift from America, were presented. President 
Iemeritus M. Carey Thomas, a founder, was also 
presented, together with the Earl of Sandwich, 
Sir W. Beveridge (Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London), Mr. G. M. Gatti (Chairman London 
County Council), the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Chelsea, Docent Ellen Gleditsch, Professor Winifred 
Cullis, Professor Caroline Spurgeon, Miss Theodora 
Bosanquet, Dame Millicent Fawcett, and Viscountess 
Rhondda. 

After the ceremony, the Queen left.amid cheers, 
and the guests gathered in the marquee for tea and 
later to inspect the wing. Quite beautifully does 
the wing snuggle up to the Old Hall, and the Dutch 
brick used best simulates the old Tudor. Inside 
the whole appearance is pleasant and airy, the 
wide bay casement windows providing for sunshine, 
and on the front giving a fine view of the river. 
Each of the fortv-seven study-bedrooms has a 
different color scheme, and is comfortably furnished. 
The panelling in the Commons room was taken from 
two old Chelsea houses, recently pulled down, and 
the whole effect is quite charming. In the hallway 
hangs an interesting old painting of the Chelsea 
Embankment, as it was years ago. The Old Hall, 
now used as a dining room and a place of assembly, 
has long refectory tables and oak benches which 
came from Bishopsgate, the gift of several of the 
livery companies of the City of London. Flags of 
the nations now members of the International 
Federation hang horizontally just below the high 
windows, and were given by the different ambassa- 
dors. These, together with the lovely old carved 
ceiling and oriel window, make the Hall look quite 
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as it must have looked in the days of Sir Thomas 
Moore. The New Zealand, Australian, Indian, 
Canadian, and American Federations have founded 
rooms, and the Committees of Birmingham and 
Midlands, Glasgow, London, Manchester, York- 
shire, Scotland, and the University and City Associa- 
tion of London and Chelsea have given £1000 gifts 
to found rooms. These rooms have been furnished 
by gifts from the Czechoslovakian, Canadian, Italian, 
South African, Dutch, Norwegian, German, French, 
and Swedish Federations, beside various universities 
and individuals. Thus the Hall takes on a truly 


international character, and may the good wishes 
expressed in the gift of the two American rooms— 
one to be known as the “American Room,” in 
recognition of the interest and friendliness expressed 
by the contributions from over 809 .college women 
and women’s colleges, and the other to be known as 
the “Virginia C. Gildersleeve Room,” the first 
American president of the International Federation 
—be but a beginning in this growing fellowship 
among university women, and come to greater ful- 
fillment in the life of Crosby Hall. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS STUDY GROUPS 


rW HE Third Conference on the Cause and Cure of 

War will be held January 15-19, 1928. It is to 
be hoped that the Association will be represented 
by a larger delegation than heretofore, and that 
all the members of the Conference will be well- 
informed on the subjects to be discussed. That the 
subjects suggested for study by the national com- 
mittee, and included in the findings of the Second 
Conference, merit our further study is emphasized 
by the fact that they have been included in the 
programs of more recent conferences such as those 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 


Science, the Williamstown Institute of Politics, and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations held this summer 


in Honolulu. The branches are urged, in their 
international relations study groups, to try to get 
a thorough knowledge of at least one of these topics— 
Security, Arbitration, and Disarmament; Problems 
of the Pacific; Latin America; the International 
Debts; as well as the League of Nations, and the 
World Court. The secretary of the International 
Relations Committee will be glad to furnish bibli- 
ographies on these subjects. 

The following recent or forthcoming publications 
are suggested as supplementary to those already 
listed for study groups. 


Report of the Second Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War. Copies may be secured from the International 


Relations Office, Headquarters. 50 cents a copy. 


Some Outstanding Problems of American Foreign Policy. 
(Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, July 1927, Vol. CXX XII, No. 221) 3622 
Locust Street, Philadelphia. $2 a copy. 

Foreign Affairs. A quarterly magazine published at 25 
West 43rd Street, N. Y. C. Each issue contains a list 
of current books in all languages on international re- 
lations, under the title of ‘‘Recent Books on Interna- 
tional Relations.’”’ $5 a year. 


Proceedings of the Williamstown Institute of Politics, 
VIlth Session, 1927. 


Proceedings of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 
July 1927. (In preparation: to be issued about No- 
vember Ist.) 


List of International Relations Publications. This was 
compiled by the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. (In press.) 


An information leaflet on the admission of women 
to Oxford University in term time, issued by the sub- 
committee on selection of students to Oxford, has 
been distributed to colleges and universities and to 
the branches of the Association. Additional copies 
may be secured from the international relations 
office at Headquarters. 

It should be noted that on and after October 1, 
1928, the secretary of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, Miss Esther Caukin, should be 
addressed at the new office of the committee, at the 
Association Headquarters in Washington. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


N ANNOUNCEMENT has just come to our 

international relations office of the Fourth 
International Congress of Domestic Kconomy to be 
held in Rome, November 14, 15, 16, 1927, under 
“the high Patronage of H. M. Queon Helena and 
the Hon. Presidency of H. FE. Benito Mussolini.”’ 
The international relations secretary will be glad 
to give further information as to program, etc., 


to any members of the Association who are in- 
terested. 

The Canadian Federation announces that a new 
clubhouse has been opened at 3492 Peel Street, 
Montreal, where all members of the International 
Federation will be welcome. Application for rooms 
should be made to the secretary, Mrs. A. P. Black- 
burn, the University Women’s Club of Montreal. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


IN THE WORLD OF EDUCATION 


THE SPOTLIGHT IS ON THE STUDENT. 


‘Two billion dollars a year is too much for this 
country to pay to provide a life at “a summer hotel 
in the mountains or at the seashore’ for our col- 
lege students. So speaks irately Dr. I. M. Rubi- 
now in the May Atlantic, describing his frame of 
mind in “The Revolt of a Middle-Aged Father.” 
The average student in his college course, he says, 
gets only a smattering of miscellaneous information 
which is overbalanced by three evils: ‘First and 
foremost, college delays entrance into life’s work 
by four years. Secondly, a habit of excessive leisure 
is definitely established Thirdly, college fre- 
quently leads to greater confusion, at least as far 
as the personal problems of the students are con- 
cerned.” 

There is probably no reader of that article who 
cannot call to mind some corroborative example of 
Dr. Rubinow’s indictment. The problem of exces- 
sive leisure, certainly, is one of the most serious that 
confronts society as a whole, but there is much 
evidence of a serious and idealistic thinking among 
our students, who are actively concerning themselves 
with problems inside and outside the college. 

An interesting example of student initiative is the 
art class at Bryn Mawr, organized in 1926 by a 
group of students for practice in practical art 
in connection with their academic classes. The 
faculty were interested but a petition for the es- 
tablishment of a department of practical art met 
with negative results, so during the summer the 
girls earned enough by their individual efforts to 
engage an instructor and reopen the class with an 
enrollment of forty. The entire management and 
financial support is still in the hands of the students 
and it is still extra-curricular. 

At Wesleyan University “a committee of under- 
graduates has completed a survey of curriculum, 
extra-curriculum, and administrative problems, and 
the results are published in the latest number of the 
Wesleyan University Bulletin. Its chief recom- 
mendations were: the comprehensive examination, 
a trial of the tutorial system, honors and pass courses 
in all departments, marking of students’ work on 
the basis of active learning and independent think- 


ing, courses on human relations for freshmen, a 
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general course in natural science, a course in hygiene 
and a course on ‘war: its causes and cure,’ and a 
raising of the scale of professors’ salaries.”” (Quoted 
from School and Society in the University Review.) 

‘“‘A student committee at the University of Oregon 
published in pamphlet form the result of an investi- 
gation among the student body as to reasons for 
the lack of, and means to attain intellectual vigor 
at the university. The plan adopted had 
the following features: The first two years will be 
recognized as a separate unit, with graduation, for 
all those students who do not desire, or are not able 
to qualify for further learning. Certain students 
who continue after the junior college will be chosen 
to take honors courses. The administra- 
tive adjustments will be worked out so that the plan 
can be used by the next entering class.’”’ (The 
University Review.) 

Vassar’s new curriculum goes even further than 
this. ‘Mr. MacCracken calls Vassar now a uni- 
versity college and emphasizes the fact that students 
of a more mature type are being sought. The new 
curriculum will do away with required courses and 
will exert no compulsion on the students to take 
certain courses at certain times. More fields of 
work will be thrown open to freshmen and the major 
field of study will be strengthened the 
first year will be devoted to adjusting the student 
to her new environment with particular emphasis 
on mental and physical hygiene and the second 
semester to working out the special field of study 
in which she will do her intensive work. In other 
words the student will have three years of progres- 
sive study in related subjects as against two in 
most other colleges. The students are in 
favor of the new plan although it means harder and 
more advanced work for them and have expressed 
themselves favorably for it in the Miscellany News.” 
(From the Vassar Quarterly for June, 1927.) 

Three recent surveys of the moral and religious 
situation on three respective campuses may perhaps 
bring cheer to the downhearted. 

At the University of Colorado it was found that, 
as the New York Times (June 27) vigorously put it, 
“Wighty-four Per Cent Are Strong for Divine Aid.” 

“That the majority of students are idealistic in 
their outlook on life was shown by the survey, and 
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quite a large number of the replies asked that courses 
of study in comparative religion and the Bible, not 
now in the curriculum, be added.”’ 

In a valuable article on the year’s educational 
experiments contributed to the New York Times 
(June 5) by President Emeritus Thwing, of Western 

teserve University, he says: 

‘‘No year has been of finer ethical practice than 
the one now closing. The attributes attached by 
several hundred students of the University of Texas 
to the different offenses, are evidences of the fine 
moral evaluations which the students hold. In the 
order of their blameworthiness the following sched- 
ule is significant: 

PRACTICES 


Rankings by 


Men Women 
Sex irregularity 
Stealing. 
RINE osc ben oo bawe a Parekh waaeeseeed we 3 


Drinking 

NI ed ceria ke amien arcu cae tana ian : 

Vulgar talk 

Sabbath-breaking 

Swearing 9 
Gossip 

NN oot gid ot. rcigianna Wve ee eee a aes 10 11 
ETO PRET EE RET TP e eT 1] 12 
Snobbishness ; 13 
iixtravagance 14 
NE cea yacsdrc tric: ensaueiaic erdtonarsia aidan RM Ie Ry 15 
Dancing 16 


The Baccalaureate address of President Marsh 
of Boston University was concerned with an analysis 
of answers to a questionnaire sent to ‘‘several hun- 
dred of the leading men and women of the business 
world”’ and to the members of his graduating class. 
There is a surprising unanimity of opinion between 
the two groups, both standing pronouncedly for 
ten ideals of character: honesty, love, reverence, 
industry, intelligence, a moral sense, courage, jus- 
tice, self-control, and patience. 


THE OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT 


The problem of excessive leisure is being solved 
by some 3,000,000 men and women in the pursuit of 


some kind of education after working hours. Ginn 
& Company’s publication, What the Colleges Are 
Doing, says: ‘‘Not only are more persons studying 
in such institutions (libraries, extension classes, etc.) 
than in all the colleges and universities of the United 
States combined, but in them a new theory and 
practice of education is being worked out, with 


its own problems, methods and literature.’’ The 
American Library Association reports on their share 
in this very modern phenomenon: 

“‘May first marks the beginning of the third year 
of the American Library Association’s experiment 
with the Reading-with-a-Purpose courses. In two 
years twenty-three courses have been published 
and are in use by individuals and groups throughout 
the country. That the American public does serious 
reading when it knows what to read has been demon- 
strated. More than a quarter of a million copies 
have been sold. Each course consists of a 
brief introduction and a short list of readable books 
recommended for consecutive reading.” 

Professor E. L. Thorndike of Teachers College, 
Columbia, addressed the Association for Adult 
Education at their annual meeting in Cleveland, 
(May 16) on the Ability of Adults to Learn. ‘‘Ex- 
tensive experiments with adults learning algebra, 
science, foreign languages, and the like in evening 
classes, and with adults learning typewriting, and 
shorthand in secretarial schools, support the general 
conclusion that the ability to learn rises till about 
twenty, and then perhaps after a stationary period 
of some years, slowly declines. The decline is so 
slow (it may roughly be thought of as one per cent 
a year) that persons under fifty should seldom be 
deterred from trying to learn anything which they 
really need to learn by the fear that they are too 
old. And to a lesser degree this is true after fifty 
also. The chief reason why adults so seldom learn 
a new language or new trade, or any extensive 
achievement of knowledge or skill, is not the lack of 
ability, but the lack of opportunity or desire. They 
have too many other things which must be done or 
which they prefer doing.” 


THE UNIVERSITY REVIEW 


The extraordinary growth of interest ineducation 
is forcibly called to anyone’s attention who is for- 
tunate enough to see one or more copies of Purdue’s 
mimeographed magazine called The University Re- 
view, which surveys far more comprehensively than 
we can here, but still in brief paragraphs, the educa- 
tional developments of our times, and devotes a large 
proportion of its space to notices or abstracts of 
books and magazine articles dealing with educa- 
tion. It has only just passed its first birthday and 
is surely destined to appear in more permanent form 
in response to an inevitably increasing demand. 

MLIZABETH ELLIoTT WELLINGTON. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE BRANCHES 


SCHOLARSHIP LOANS OF TIE JANESVILLE 
BRANCH 


Three years ago the Scholarship Committee of 
the Janesville, Wisconsin, Branch began to func- 
tion with an initial gift of twenty-five dollars—this 
gift being made with the proviso that an equal sum 
be added to it by the branch and the total loaned to 
a young woman student at Beloit College. With 
this first step in the direction of student aid the com- 
mittee formulated a program which should guide 
the future policy of the department. It was recom- 
mended to the branch that a permanent fund be 
accumulated as rapidly as possible, said fund to be 
so invested as to insure an income that would 
ultimately provide for the scholarship expenses of 
one student each year. But in order to maintain 
interest in the scholarship work the sum of two 
hundred dollars was to be loaned each year to one 
graduate of the local high school. 

The choice of the student to receive this assist- 
ance was next taken under consideration and it was 
decided that the best method would be to present 
the plan to the girls of each graduating class and to 
advise those who desired to be considered for the 


loan to make application in the form of a question- 


naire provided for that purpose. It was further 
explained to the girls that only girls planning to 
enter colleges or universities would be eligible for 
this aid, as we desire as far as possible to insure their 
training at such schools as meet with the standard 
requirements of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

After the applications have been received by the 
committee a choice is made from them. Scholar- 
ship is of course considered first, but interest in high 
school activities, the general resources of the girls, 
and even the length of residence in the community 
have been deciding factors in the final choice, so 
close have been the other records of the applicants. 

At the present time we have one student at the 
University of Wisconsin, one at Beloit College and 
one at Milwaukee-Downer, all accredited schools. 
All three have shown decided promise of making 
their lives worth while. The young lady at the 
University has spent two summers doing what is 
known as Student Summer Service under the Home 
Missionary Board of the Congregational church. 
Her work was so acceptable the first summer that 
she was returned to the same field by special request 
of the people with whom, and for whom, she worked. 
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The student at Beloit has shown a fine spirit, is 
making good with her college work, and has secured 
such good summer positions that she has been able 
to save a considerable sum herself toward her 
expenses, 

The graduate of the 1927 class who enters Mil- 
waukee-Downer this year has had a splendid record 
in high school. As editor-in-chief of The Phoenix 
(high school annual) she has done a fine piece of 
work which is a credit to the school. She was the 
first girl to receive the “Parker Award,” a prize 
given to the student chosen as most representative 
of the school ideals. She has been taking pipe 
organ lessons for two years and has chosen her 
school because it offers the best opportunities to 
continue in this special field with college credit for 
her work. 

About a year ago the committee began to consider 
the advisability of protecting these loans by some 
form of insurance. After careful inquiry it was 
found that a straight-life policy could be secured for 
each girl, at a reasonable premium, which would 
give five hundred dollars protection. As we are 
offering to each girl the privilege of applying for a 
second loan at the end of her sophomore year this 
amount is liberal protection. We have made some 
inquiries and find that it may be possible, when our 
loans reach the total sum of one thousand dollars, 
to secure a blanket policy on this amount, rather 
than the individual policies. 

A good deal of discussion was raised by members 
of the branch when this plan was proposed. Many 
of our members felt that there should be no obliga- 
tion whatever, on the part of the insured persons, to 
buy the policy from us when their debt was repaid, 
while others maintained that we were offering them 
a sound business investment at a lower rate than 
they would be able to secure it six years from the 
date of original issue and that almost every girl 
chosen by the committee would so consider it. 
Inquiry among the girls of one graduation class 
showed that more than half of them already carried 
some form of life insurance and that all were familiar 
with insurance as an investment. 

The plan was finally agreed to by the members of 
the branch, providing that the girls be left entirely 
free to buy the policy or not as they might desire. 
In case of policies not being taken over by the indi- 
viduals the branch will use the face value of same 
to open a new policy for the girl next chosen by the 
committee. 
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Helping to make a college education possible to 
such girls as we have selected is our contribution to 
the splendid national policy of the American Associ- 
ation of University Women. What we have learned 
regarding the insurance of these girls’ lives may be 
of interest to other branches younger than ours in 
the field of scholarship loanfunds. We feel that the 
choice of these young women throws upon the com- 
mittee a considerable responsibility and that the 
scholarship fund is the most important function of 
our branch at the present time. 

For more than a year ways and means for raising 
the fund emanated .from the committee who dis- 
bursed it, but later a finance committee was chosen 
to divide more evenly the burdens of this depart- 
ment. The finance committee more than justified 
the change by the splendid showing which they 
made during the first year in which they func- 
tioned. 

Dorotuy WuitrEnEaD HovuGu. 


NEWS FROM PORTO RICO 


The Porto Rican Branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women finishes its third year 


with a roll call of forty-five national, ten associate 
and twohonorary members. Each June from fifteen 
to twenty members leave the Island; each October 
we secure about that number of new members. As 
this membership is drawn from all sections of the 
United States we feel we are disseminating the 
‘“idea’’ of national membership far and wide. 

We have established a scholarship loan fund, 
already £500.00, as a memorial to Bertha Lattimore 
Butte, a beloved president, who passed away soon 
after closing the second year of the branch. One 
Porto Rican girl has been aided in obtaining a mas- 
ter’s degree at Columbia University. Another is to 
be given a year’s course in domestic science at the 
University of Porto Rico. 

Each of our nine meetings has been addressed by 
some one of note on current affairs and similar 
subjects. The fund was raised by giving two bridge 
teas anda play. The season closed with a picnic— 
much enjoyed by members and guests. 

We hope every member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women visiting Porto Rico will 
look us up. Please telephone Dr. Alice Burke, 
Presbyterian Hospital; Mrs. Van Deusen, Condado- 
Vanderbilt Hotel; or, Mrs. Barrett, Hotel Palace, 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


HE Committee on Fellowships is happy to 

announce that the Latin-AMERICAN FELLOW- 
suip for 1927-28 has been awarded to Dr. Emilia 
Deseo, Doctora en Filosofia y Letras and Certificate 
of Profesora de Historia, University of Buenos 
Aires, Professor of Argentine and Spanish Litera- 
ture at the Colegio Americano, Buenos Aires. She 
will study the organization and administration of 
elementary schools and the theory and practice of 
mental measurement in the United States; also 


that the Saran Beriiner FeELiLowsuir for 
1927-28 has been awarded to Dr. Jane Sands, 
B.A. Syracuse, M.D. Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, D.Sc. University of Pennsylvania; 
Fellow of National Research Council at the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Cambridge; and Pro-~ 
fessor of Physiology, Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Sands will carry on research on 
electrical variations in the embryonic heart. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Miss Belle Rankin has been chosen by the Board of 
Directors to succeed Miss Boswell as executive secretary. 
Miss Boswell has resigned in order to return to the Uni- 
versity of London to continue research work, and Miss 
Rankin took her place in the executive office September 
15. She is a graduate of Leland Stanford University. 

Miss Esther Caukin, B.A. Mills College and Ph.D. Le- 
land Stanford University, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy in the international relations office caused by 
Miss Angell’s resignation. Miss Caukin held the A. A. 
U. W. Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship during 1926-27. 
The international office has been moved to Washington and 


is now housed in our national Headquarters at 1634 Eye 
Street. 

The Proceedings of the Convention have been published 
and may be obtained from the executive office, price 75 cents. 

The Board of Directors will meet in Washington, No- 
vember 16-18. 

A report, prepared by a committee of the Board of 
Directors on the financing and management of local 
A. A. U. W. clubhouses, is being mimeographed at Head- 
quarters and will be available for distribution on request. 
The report covers methods of acquiring and maintaining 
property, revenues and staff. 





A New Series of Books 


of Interest to Women 
Fundamental Danish Gymnastics for Women. 
By Dorothy Sumption, Ohio Stale University. 
Illustrated. 12mo., cloth. $2.00 
Tennis for Women 
By Lou E. Anderson, University of Washington. 
Illustrated. 12mo., cloth 
Tumbling, Pyramid Building and Stunts for Girls 
and Women 
By B. and D. Cotteral. Illustrated. 12mo., cloth $1.60 


Illustrated catalogue of books on Athletics, Games, Physical Education, Folk 
Dancing, etc. giving full description and Tables uf Contents 
sent on application 


A.S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, 67 W. 44th St., N.Y. 


$1.60 


THE CHANGING COLLEGE 


The Fall Number of Progressive Education 
A Quarterly Review of the Newer Tendencies in Education 
A summary and interpretation of recent educational achievements in 


our colleges and universities, showing the reconstruction now in proc- 
ess, and pointing the way for turther advance. 


Sixty Cents the single issue 


FALL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
Subscription price increases January first to Two Fifty—$2.50. Sub- 
scriptions placed now secure five numbers for the price of four—all 
issues of 1928 at the old price and THE CHANGING COLLEGE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
10 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 


FREE! Complete Plans for a 
New Kind of Hallowe’en Party 


7. year you can surprise all your 
friends with a new and different 
kind of Hallowe’en Party. Youcan have 
the best and jolliest time ever—a party 
they will remember and talk about long 


afterward. For Dennison, famous for 
its party ideas, has prepared the plans 
complete and has a copy ready to send 
you free! It tells just how to get up 
clever invitations, how to decorate your 
rooms, suggestsnew costumes to make, 
new games to play, new stunts to do. It 
brings you a host of surprising new ideas 
that will make your party a big success. 


Use Dennison Holiday Goods 


No matter what kind of party you are 
planning, a gay evening at home, an 
afternoon party for the children, a gala 
night for your club, a harvest festival 
for your church or lodge, you will 
always find new helps and ideas in the 
Dennison Party Magazine and novel 
new party supplies at your local stores 
where Dennison goods are sold. This 


year the lineof Dennison Holiday Goods 
is bigger, brighter than ever before. 
The Party Magazine and Dennison’s 
supplics are on sale at stationers, de- 
partment stores and many drug stores. 


Send the Coupon Now 


Be sure to send this coupon now for the 
plans for the Hallowe’en Party. Remem- 
ber they are free! And why not the Hal- 
lowe’en Number of the Party Magazine 
at the same time—it’s only 20 cents. 


Dennison’s, Dept. 57.K, Framingham, Mass. | 
Please send me free, plans ‘for a Hallowe’en Party. 
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If 3 you want the Party Magazine (Hallowe’ en 
Number) enclose 20 cents and check here 
(Why not let us send you some of the famous Dennison 
Books? Check those you want and enclose lOc for each.) 
__Crepe Paper Costumes 
Table Decorations 
Decorating Halls 


..Crepe Paper Flowers 
.-Sealing Wax Craft 
.Weaving Paper Rope 





